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COMMON SENSE. 


Plain, Sincere, and Candid Sir, 


HE Difficulty of finding a 
Patron, that would not be 
diſpleaſed at ſome of the following 
Reflexions, obliges me to have Re- 
courle to Tues, thou great impar- 


tial Judge of all human Things. 


If through any Merit of the fol- 
lowing Eſſays, I may be thought 
4A 2 worthy 


(w) 

worthy to be reckoned in the Num- 
ber of your true Adepts, I declare 
my ſelf as ambitious of that Ho- 
nour, as Hon Ack was to be enrolled 
among the Lyzic PoE Ts, and 
with due Reverence ſubſcribe my 
{elf 


Your conſtant Votary, 


P. H. 


+ Si me Lyricis Vatibus inſeres, 
Sublimi feriam Sydera Pertice. 
Ho, 
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PREFACE. 


O Perceive, and to Reflect, are the 
two great Ends of MAN. The for- 
mer Article comprehends moſt ; but, 


alas, how few the latter! We live in 


ſuch a Hurry, that ſcarce any Time is left 
for Thought ; and of thoſe who think, the 
greateſt Part employ that Faculty on Things 
quite foreign to them. How many Gentlemen 
have grown old in collecting Shells, Ancient 
Coins, preſerving Inſects, &c. but never 
deign d to beſtow a Thought on their own 
Structure, or ever ſtrove to unravel the ſecret 
Springs of their Heart, whoſe Inconſiſtencies 
muſt have often. puzzled them, 


I am far from decrying any Gentleman's 
devoting himſelf to particular Branches, 
knowing 


(vi) 
knowing that to be the only efficacious Means 
of advancing Arts and Sciences. 


But 1 would bumbly inſnuate that the 
Center to which ail human Studies ſhould tend, 
Is a Knowledge of our ſelves *. 


A ſhort eaſy Chain of Reflections on our 
Structure and Paſſions, is not perhaps unne- 
ceſſary to diffuſe ſo diſircable a Study, and fo 
ſeldom pur ſued. 


1 pretend that the following Eſſays ſerve 
but as Land-Marks to the Reader's Under- 
ſtanding, to point out to him the vaſt Field 
for Reflection, ſo uſeful, and obvious every 
Moment Þ. 


Some vill doubtleſs accuſe me of Temerity, 
to touch on the Pass10Ns in general, a Task 
already ſo maſterly performed by the ingenious 
Younsg, La BRUYERE, RocBEFou- 
CAULT, and others. The readieſt and trueſt 


Anfever is, I had à mind to write. 
if 


* Man, know thyſelf, all Wiſdom centers there. 
YouNG, 
+ My firſt Deſign was to give a curſory View of 
Animal Orconomy, but was difluaded, and adviſed, to 
confine myſelf to what is intelligible by all Capacities, 
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F we chance to think like thoſe who have 
written before us, as is often unavoidable, the 
very Subject preſenting the Thought, we are 
injudiciouſiy branded with the odious Name of 
Plagiary z whereas 4 Likeneſs, or near ap- 
proaching to eminent Men, in other Arts and 
Sciences, is next to the higheſt Merit; for 
who can think, or act like a great Man, 
but one bleſt with kindred Talents. 


Others aſſert, that nothing new can be 
faid , the common Text of Dunces, and a 
Propoſition as falſe as general, This indeed 
may hold good in regard to cold Pilfering 
Scriblers ; but ſuch as are animated by a true 
Genius, will always find ſomething new. 
And hence I aſſert, that among the Thouſand 
other Proofs, the Infinity of the Creator 18 
demonſtrable from the various Lights, in 
which we can contemplate every Object. 


* Nil ſub Sele novum. 
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FIRST SECTION. 


ON THE 


STRUCTURE Of MAN. 


= HIS eſſential Difference is to be 
obſerved betwixt the Works of 
God and Man, the uſeful and orna- 
mental are the Product of ſeparate Views 
in the Performance of the Latter, but jointly 
part from the Hand of the ſupreme Artificer. 
If Galen a Pagan, looked on himſelf diſ- 
ſecting a Cadaver, as ſinging a Hymn to the 
Praiſe of the Creator; a Chriſtian Philoſo- 
— cannot think leſs nobly of himſelf, when 
e takes a Review of the human Structure 
actuated by the divine Particle, it's Soul. 
Obſerve the upright Port, and graceful 
Mien, that ſpeak him Lord of the Univerſe . 
B | The 


* Pronaque dum ſpectant animalia cetera terram, 
Os homint ſublime dedit, cœlumque tueri 
Tuſſit, et erectos ad ſydera tollere vultus. 


Qvr:p. 
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The Summit of uy noble Fabric, is ſhad- 
ed 2 uſeful ornamental Hair, which flow- 
ing in gentle Ringlets, have oft proved ſuf. 
* . to hold the proudeſt Heart 
enſlav'd. 

Underneath the Fore-head opens to our 
View, the Seat of Candour, Affability, and 
Truth. And is oft a juſt Image of the 
Mind. 

- The arched Brows, claim our- Attention 
next, at the ſame Time that they hinder 
Sweat, and all falling Particles to moleſt the 
Eye, and by breaking the Rays of the Sun, 
render light more ſupportable dhe friendly, 
by the Aid of Muſcles adapted to that Uſe, 
they are jointly with the Eye, unfolded into a 
Senſe of Joy, or contracted into that of Diſ- 
content; and if we believe the poetical Gen- 
try, in ſome, even Frowns have a peculiar 
Grace *; but the moſt pleaſing Sight on 
Earth, is a beautiful Perſon, fixed in a grace- 
ful Attitude, affectionately ſmiling to an Ob- 
ject it loves. 

By the Eye, which oft ſupplies Speech, 
and proves a powerful Advocate, we ſee the 
welcome Face of Kindred and of F riends, 
travel thro” all the Beauties of the Earth, and 
view the various Wonders of the Sky. 

Behold the univerſal Face of Nature be- 
come deſolate in Winter, Torrents ſhine thro 
deluged Woods, and hurl Ruin o'er _ 

ins. 


* Lesbia dulce minans, 


— ——— 
— 


(11) 
Plains, See the white Tops of diſtant Hills, 
Rivers ſtopt in chains of Ice, and Foreſts 
bend beneath oppreſſive Snow “. 
But lo! the wiſh'd-for Spring appears. 
Th. relenting Earth opens her Boſorn — 
enial Rays of her returning Spouſe, pours 
orth her Infant Green, and crown'd with 
the gay Variety of Flowers, ſmiles Joy and 
Happineſs around. What Pleaſure to behold 
the riſing and the ſetting Sun, the many 
colour'd Bow, whoſe vivid Dyes are the Pain- 
ters Admiration and Deſpair, to view the 
Moon with borrow'd Glory gild our Hemi- 
ſphere, or gaze enamour'd on the blue Vault, 
— by the ſilver Rays of Stars innumera- 
le. 

A Sagacious BovLE examines every Being, 
pries into its Eſſence, interrogates the latent 
Cauſe, and looks all Nature thro' with Eyes 
of Inquiſition. + | 

B 2 By 


* [/ides, ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus 
Silve laborantes : gelique 
Flumina conſifterint acuto f 
| Hor. 
+ Selvitur acris hyems gratd vice veris, et ney 
dem, 
4 Rebert Boyle, Eſq; ſeventh Son to Richard Earl of 
Corke, born at Liſmore, 'one of the greateſt Unravel- 
lers of Nature, and foremoſt Honours of this Kingdom. 
It muſt be ſail to the Praiſe of the noble Families of 
that Name, that none deſerves better of the Learned 
World, for their diſtinguiſhed Taſte, elegant Perfor- 
mances, and generous Protection to the Merit of 
others, 
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By the Ear we receive all Pleaſure elegant 


Oratory affords from the Bar and Pulpit, or 
pathetick Energy from the Stage, which 
forcing its way thro' the Ear to the Heart, 


teaches us the generous Paſſion to be mov'd 


at others 1lls *. 

Thro' this are convey'd to us the enchant- 
ing Modulations pour'd from a Farinell:'s 
Throat, By the help of a nicely ſcrupulous 


Ear we are not only raviſh'd with, but can 


even diſſect all the variety of muſical Sounds, 
which are juſtly ſaid, to antedate the Bliis 
above, 

The delicate Sentiment of the Tongue re- 
fuſes whatever is difagrecable, and greedily 
adheres to that, whoſe pleaſing Titilations 
flatter the Taſte. 8 

The Tongue is the chief Inſtrument of 
Speech, and may be called the grand Con- 
veyancer of all our Thoughts. 

Our wide-ſcenting watchful Nofe, forbids 
us to approach Bodies whoſe noxious Par- 
ticles fly around, and to feek thoſe whoſe 
inviting Flavours tempt us forward. 

The moſt univerfal Senſe, . and to which 


all may be reduced, is that of Feeling. 


This appears in its higheſt Perfection in 
the join'd Hands of two long abſent Friends, 
while with the vigorous Claſp they expreſs 

their 


* Non quia Vexari quenguam e/t jucunda voluptas, 


Sed quibus ißſe malis careas, quia cer nere, ſuave ef. 
Lu cker. 


(13) 
their mutual Joy, the congenial Spirits revel 
in cach Nerve, and their long ſeparated Souls 
embrace thro' every Pore. . 
The Neck may be looked on as an Iſth- 


mus, joining the Peninſula Head to the Con- 


tinent Body ; as its Inflexions are of wondrous 
Uſe in general, fo in ſome are they remark- 
ably graceful, | 

How oft is the Lover's dying Flame re- 
vived, at the tranfient Glimpſe of the Neck 
of his Beloved, 
| Proceeding downward — In the Fair Sex, 
open to our View peculiar Ornaments, ours 
rapturedly admire, and which ſome of their 
amiable Poſſeſſors as prudently veil, as others 
induſtriouſly diſplay, ſenſible of their ſuperior 
Merit, and certain Conqueſts they are ta 
make. > 56 

What comes next is the Vaiſt, whoſe 
Merit to determine I abandon to the Taylor 
and Mantua-maker, as more adequate Judges 
than I pretend to be. c 

The particular Regard I have for the La- 
dies obliges me, in quality of a Phyſician, to 
make a Digreſſion here in their Behalf, on 
what has been a long Time the Object of my 
Patriot Concern. 

The miſtaken Notion of ſetting off their 
Shapes to Advantage in theſe Kingdoms, 
ſeems as if, by girthing themſelves ſo unmer- 
cifully, they ſtudied to mar that Beauty Na- 
ture has ſo copiouſly laviſhed on them; for 

in 
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in this pinion'd State they walk like moving 
Statues perpendicularly aukward, 


But happy were this the only Inconveni- 


ence : It is not my private Opinion, but that 
of moſt Phyſicians, that the Death of many 
Ladies is haſtened by this pernicious unbeau- 
tifying Cuſtom, 

The Body being in a forced unnatural 
State, the compreſſed Veſſels influence the 
contained Fluids, and fo diſturb the whole 
Oeconomy of Circulation, whoſe Conſe- 
quences, though not immediately felt, are 


oft the unſuſpected Cauſe of many Diſeaſes. 


Another Article, equally prejudicial, is that 
of Wearing tight Shoes, and elevated Heels ; 
as the latter pitches the Weight of the Body 
on the Forepart of the Feet, and Toes : The 
former does to the Foot, what the Stays to 
the Waiſt, 

I have heard the celebrated Anatomiſt 
Mr. Winſlow in Paris ſay, that he had once 
in his Poſſeſſion the Foot of an antique Lady, 
whoſe Heel was perched directly over her 
Toes; the little Bones that compoſe that 
Part of the Foot, commonly called Inſtep, 
the Ligaments, Muſcles, and Blood-Veſſels, 
were all ſqueezed out of their natural Situa- 
tion. 


Ne Gods, what Havoc does Ambition make 
Among your Works ! ADDIs. 


The 


(15) 
The good old Gentleman could not for- 
bear ſmiling at the Remembrance of fo gro- 
teſque a Figure. 

This in Men, join'd to their other De- 
baucheries, is an excellent Preparation for 
the Gout. 

In ſhort, all faſt binding of the Body, in 
whatever Part, is detrimental to Health. 

The Beauty of a Lady's Perſon conſiſts 
not in having an extraordinary ſmall Waiſt, 
but in a due Proportion, and eaſy Movement 
of all the Parts. 

There is a Medium from being ſqueezed 
almoſt to Death, or to ſwim in the looſe 
Robes of a Slattern. OH 

If it be pardonable in young Perſons, who 
are favoured by Nature, to make an exactly 
nice Exhibition of their Shape; it is a ſhock- 
ing Sight to ſee the cloſe-pinch'd Rotundity 
of our elderly, large waifted, voluminous 
Dames. 

The upper Extremity conſiſts of the 
Shoulder, Fore-Arm, and Hand. 

As it would prove too tedious to examine 
each, and unintelligible but to thoſe conver- 
fant in Anatomy ; I will confine myſelf to 
the Hand, to whoſe Action the other two 
uſefully and gracefully concur, 

Moſt People Write; but how few reflect 
on the Simplicity, Beauty, and Excellence of 
that expreſſive Art, by which we can com- 

municte 
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municate our Thoughts to the remoteſt Parts 
of the World, and all ſucceeding Ages *. 

The Sculptor, with his animating Chiſſel, 
rivals Prometheus, and without the Ignominy 
of ſtealing celeſtial Fire, calls ſtony Beings 
into Life. 

See the creating Pencil, in a Titian's 
Hand, taint the Virgin Canvas with various 
Dyes, make Colours glow, and give even 
Pictures Thought. | 5 
The Body is raiſed on two Pillars, cut by 
a middle Motion at the Knee ; they variouſly 
move as the Mind directs: While our Body 
remains ſupported by one, the other, ad- 
vancing, changes its Situation, which remains 
firm in its Turn, and fo alternately, till we 
reach the wiſh'd-for Point. oy 

How ſurprizingly active are the Feet, what 
a Sympathy to keep Time with, and beat 
muſical Meafures, 

The moſt graceful Situation of the. Hu- 
man Structure in moving, is, when two 
agreeable Perſons perform a ſolemn Dance. 
Obſerve the noble unaffected Air, the eaſy 
Slide of the Feet, and flowing Movement of 
the Hands, with what attractive Force they 

ſpread 

* Manſuram rudibus Vocem fignare Figuris. 

. Lucan 
Cet art ingenieux 
De peindre les paroles, et de parler aux yeux, 
Et par les traits divers de figures tractes 


Donner de la cauleur, et du corps aux penſees. 
BREBEUF. 
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ſpread their Charms around, and gain an un- 
9 Empire over willing Hearts ! 

This is the flouriſhing State of MAN, — 
If free from Læſion the conſtituent Parts of 
our Bodies could uninterruptedly perform 
their Office, we ſhould enjoy perpetual 
Health, and reach at Immortality. 

But our periſhable Frame exiſts on ſuch 
delicate Contextures, and nice Dependencies, 
that inſtead of being amazed at the many 
Sickneſſes we are daily expoſed to, we 
ſhould rather admire how we can ſubſiſt fo 
long. 

K n regard to the Digreſſion in Favour of 
the Ladies, I hope the Reader will indulge 
me this, relating to my Profeſſion. 


MAN, fince his Fall, is ſubject to Diſeaſes, 
Natural Inſtinct urged him to ſeek out Re- 
medies ; therefore Phy/ic is coœval with the 
World, | 

Sacred Hiſtory mentions it as a Divine 
Emanation; and the Profare places the firſt 
great Phyſicians among their Gods. 

The greateſt Men have dipped into it. — 
In the choſen Nation the PaTRIaRcns, 
and in the Pagan World the ancient Heroes, 
Kings, Queens, &c. Two of the firſt we 
find mentioned by Homer at the Siege of 
Troy, PoDALIRIUS and MACH Aon, Sons 

C to 
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to AEscvLAPivs, the great Founder of this 
Art among the Greeks &. 

The Art continued to acquire new Per- 
fection through every Age, till barbarous Ir- 
ruptions from the North deluged all Europe, 
and deſtroyed the Arts and Sciences, having 
no Reliſh for them, expelled them from 
their native Seats, and forced to ſeck for 
Shelter among the Arabians. 

After a heavy Night of Ignorance, the 
wiſh'd-for Dawa at length appear'd. 

As if animated with a Senſc of Indignation 
at their long inglorious Repoſe, Sciences have 
made greater Advances fince their happy Re- 
ſtoration, than from Time's Infancy to their 
fatal Eclipſe : Like a pruned Tree, they have 
ſhot up with more Vigour. 

But, alas! fo limited is MAN, that all 
Arts have their Period, which once obtained, 
as in a full Tide, there is a ſhort Pauſe, and 
then they as naturally dwindle away. 

Moſt Sciences, but particularly Phy/ic, by 
the indetatigable Labours of this and the laſt 
Age, ſeems to have reached its ultimate Per- 
fection, and to be only ſtopped at thoſe Se- 
crets Providence intends never to reveal to us. 

How Phyſicians, who (when deſervingly 
ſo) claim the higheſt Eſteem , ſuffer arch 

| 


2 Ae V0 Tri, ty 
Ir 429, H. aN, . nds Maas. HoMER, 


+ Honera ME DICUM, et imdingua manum cus. 
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the wrong Judgments of the Generality of 
Mankind. 

It ſeems as if moſt People are angry with 
them, when ever guilty of a Cure, by di- 
viding the Merit with the Nurſe, and every 
trifling Incident. 

The chance Recovery of a Patient, attend- 
ed by a Perſon not regularly bred, is, with 
them, a Triumph over the Art. 

Others fin in a contrary Extreme, by being 
angry with Phyſicians, and their Art, that 
they do not always cure ; and in fo doing, 
forget they are Men, and not Go Do, to diſ- 
penſe Life and Health as they pleaſe. 

Phy/ic is at beſt but the delicate Hand- 
maid of Human Nature indiſpoſed. 

It has been often debated, whether Vit 
and Polite Learning be uſeful or prejudicial 
to thoſe who A the Study of Phyſic. 

The main Objection is, has Men of a 
iprightly Turn of Thought, and lively Ima- 
gination, can never break themſelves to the 
Dryneſs to be met with in the conſtituent 
Parts of the Art, and Diſagreeableneſs of its 
Practice. 

However ſpecious this Argument may 
ſeem, it is abſolutely falſe. 

The Averſion from Anatomy once con- 
quered, what Study more alluring than that 
which teaches us to know our ſelves when in 
Health, and to be able to reſtore it when any 
way diminithed, 

C 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have nothing to recommend 
them, but a dry Knowledge of the Art, de- 
ſerve but the Title of Nurſe - Doctors &, 
knowing to preſcribe but for the Body, and 
that in ſervilely treading the beaten Paths of 
thoſe who have gone before them, incapable 
themſelves of inventing any thing. 

The chief Thing to be regarded in ſome 
Diſeaſes, is the Soul, as principal Cauſe 
thereof, and where all our Apothecaries Ma- 
gazines can furniſh but little, or no Aſſiſt- 
ance ; when not — the Souls being amuſed 
is often an effectual Eaſe to the diſtempered 
Body. 

Where but in Authors of Polite Literature 
can we learn Humanity, and how to adapt 
ourſclves to the different Tempers we have to 
deal with ? Where elſe learn to ſmooth our 
Art, and Diſcourſe, and by gaining the Pa- 
tient's Confidence, circumvent his Reluctance 
to recover, and cheat him into Health ? And 
not prove like many Diſhonours of the Art, 
whoſe ill-natured Approach, rude Speech, 
and unpolite Behaviour, become a ſecond 
Diſeaſe worſe than the former. 

To avoid launching into a tedious Diſqui- 
ſition I cut ſhort, by remarking + ApoLLo, 
Patron of Phy/ic, was alſo that of Muſic and 
Poetry. By this fabulous Emblem it * 

ow 
* Merus Medicus, merus Aſinus. 


AQuæcungue herba potens ad opem, radixque medendi 
Utilis in toto naſcitur orbe, mea eff, Ovid, 
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how requiſite Antiquity thought a Conſocia- 
tion of the politer Arts for a Phyſician. 

H1PPoCRATES was equally famed for his 
Eloquence, as for his Skill in the Healing 
Art “. , 

In Cersvs, the moſt famous among the 
Latins, we ſcarce know which preferably to 
admire, the Uſefulneſs of his Precepts, or the 
uncommon Elegance of his Style. 

Modern 1taly at the fame time that ſhe 
acknowledges FRAcasToR1Us's Eminence 
in Phyſick, compares his Latin Poetry + to 
that of SANNAZARIUS. 

RE Dl is as much eſteemed by the Talian 
Wits, for the Productions he has left ; as by 
ou Phyſical World, for his Medicinal El- 
ays. 

"Books, among many of her ingenious 
Sons, ſaw theſe happy Talents ſhine in none 
more conſpicuouſly, than in the late 81L vA; 
of whom it was faid, his Company was a 
moſt powerful Recipe, and oft cured his 
Patients 4. 

In Holland, what Man vers'd more in the 
Circle of polite Learning than BoERHñA AVE, 


the great Reſtorer of Phyſick. 
| To 


* Vir Arte, et Facundia inſignis. CELs. 
+ Syphilis. | 
t Malade, et dans un lit de douleur accable, 


Par Peloquent Silva vous é tes conſol:, 


Il ſcait / Art de Guerir, autant de i Art de Plaire. 
VoLTAIRE, 
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To return homeward for Scotland and Eng- 
land, we find ARBUTHNOT, GARTH, 
FRIEND, Cc. famed for their ingenious Ta- 
lents, and polite Literature. 

In this City *, ſuch late was HELSHAM, 
honour'd with Swir T' sEſteem ; who, by the 
Accounts of all who knew him, was to the 
Dignity of the Word, a true Son of ApoLLo. 

I ere cite but a few, for Thouſands ; and, 
to avoid cauſing ay Jealouſy, make no men- 
tion of the many living Ornaments of the 
Art. 

What is here advanced, methinks, ſuffici- 
ently proves, that it may be received for a 
Maxim, Mit and polite Learning are to a 
Phyfician, what Gilding is to a Pill; they 
render :olerable to the uneaſy Patient, Things 
diſagreeable in their Nature. 


* Dublin, 
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SECOND SECTION. 


EY 


INTRODUCTION. 


HAT we have treated of in our Fin 
Section, regards the Corporeal Part of 
Man, which, like all other Bodies, in the 
opinion of ſome ancient Philoſophers, is com- 
poſed of the four Elements, Earth, Water, 
Air and Fire: To whoſe various Combina- 
tions all Bodies owe their Difference in Con- 
ſiſtence and Figure. 

For, according to their Syſtem, their firſt 
Parent Matter condenſes into Earth, flows 
in Water, ſpins out into Air, and flames in 
elemental Fire. 

Modern Philoſo - founded on juſt Ex- 
periments, tho' of a quite different way of 
thinking, is perhaps as tar diſtant from the 
firſt Stamina of Things. 

Our noble and immortal Part, the Soul, 
knows none of theſe, We know her, tho' 
we can't ſo well define. We feel her Ef- 
fects, tho' unſeen the Agent. To call her 
Exiſtence 


(24) 
Exiſtence into queſtion, would be as abſurd, 
as to doubt of that of the Air, of which we 
are daily convinced, tho' we can never ſee. 

From the outward Actions of the Body, 
excited by the different Paſſions, we penetrate 
into their Origin the Soul. 

What the blending of Colours does in a 
Picture, that of the Paſſions does in Man. 
Our Characters differ, as they variouſly pre- 
dominate. 

All our Paſſions, virtuous or vicious, ſtart 
from one common Principle, tbe ever reſtleſs 
Deſire of bettering our preſent State; and to 
compenſate in ſome manner, that which we 
have implicitly fallen from in our firſt Fa- 
ther Adam. We ſee it thro' Clouds, and 
natural Inſtin& prompts us to purſue it. 

The vicious are thoſe who employ miſ- 
taken Means ; the virtuous, who follow the 
right Way. 

As all erroneous Paſſions fall collectively 
under the Denomination of Vanity, I thence 
begin the following Chain of Refſections. 


"AED VANITY. 
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ANI IT V. 
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Vanity of Vanities, and all ts V. anity, 


HIS undoubted Truth was not pro- 
nounced by the Cynic *, from his Tub; 
hooded Friar, in a Convent; or, fequeſter'd 
Hermit, in his Grot ; but by Solomon, the 
moſt accompliſh'd of Mankind, | 

Having deſerted the Altar of the true God, 
he abandoned himſelf to Women, Idolatry, 
and all worldly Enjoyments; 

Vice courted him in her flattering Variety 
of Dreſs. Pleaſure danc'd before him Night 
and Day. All enjoy'd, what a horrid Void 
remain'd ! | 

As in the ſurfeiting of his unſatisfied Heart, 
he from the Throne look'd down on all Plea- 
ſure human Grandeur can afford, he broke 
indignant her inchanting Fetters that kept 
him ſo long enthrall'd, and repudiating the 
idle Phantom, returned to the only Fountain 
of true Joy, and with a penitent Heart cried 
aloud All is Vanity. | 

If Solomon, whom Monarchy render'd Ma- 
ſter to poſſeſs whatever he deſir'd, and one of 
D „ 


Diogenes. 
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the fineſt Imaginations ever Man was bleſt 
with, conſpir'd to delude him, by ſhewing 
each Object in the moſt captivating Light, 
remain'd thus eminently diſcontent, what 
can we groſſer Wretches propoſe to our 
ſelves? 

Give to Animals their proper Food, and 
Eaſe; they have no farther Views; there their 
Happineſs ends. 

'Tis Man alone can find nothing in this 
World, that can ſatisfy the Immenſity of his 
Deſires ; an obvious convincing Proof of his 
being deſigned for a nobler End. 


— .. 


On 


TN the general Acceptation of the Word, 
particularly regards the Military Gentle. 
men ; Whoſe Merit tranſcends, as they are 
more ingenious than others in inventing 
Schemes to deſtroy their own Species; to carry 
Deſolation into Provinces; and drown in 
Tears, the Eyes of the childleſs Parent, Wi- 
dow, and Orphan. 

When they riſe to reſcue their Country 
from Oppreſſion (as in the late Commotion), 
then are they the Hand of Virtue, armed 
with the Sword of Juſtice. 


When, 
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When otherwiſe, as but too commonly 

happens, how more juftly may they be com- 

pared to a ſpreading Fire devouring all it 

meets; to an impetuous Torrent bearing 

down before it the innocent and guilty, in 
one common Ruin, 

For my part, I have always rank'd War 
in the Claſs of epidemic Maladies, ſent from 
Above to puniſh Nations. 

The military Gentlemen may be figurative- 
ly called the Game-Cocks of Society, for both 
which England has been always famous. 

But I perceive ſome old Gentlemen ſhake 
their Heads, and ſay, that was formerly true; 
but that the Marlborough Breed is now almoſt 
extinct, 

Patience, grave Sirs! 'tis ſtrongly hoped, 
that from the illuſtrious Example of him, 
whom every Tongue proclaims a Hero, a 
new Race of Mortals more glorious than the 
former will ariſe, 

What always appeared to me ſomewhat 
odd, is, after a compleat Victory, to ſee the 
Conquerors ruſh to the Altars, their Hands 
{till ſmoaking with Chriſtian Blood, and fing 
Thankſgiving to the Lord, for having mur- 
dered Thouſands of honeſt Men, the Support 
Families, and Ornament of Society. Whom 
(fo far from being offended by) they had 
never known. And all to content ſome 
whimfical Pique, or criminal View of an am- 
bitious Prince. 

9 2 It 


Day? 
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It any Species of Beaſts were guilty of this 
deſtructive Heroiſm to each other *, how dif- 
fuſedly ſhould we exclaim againſt ſo horrid a 
Proceeding ? Would there not be pious Cru- 

as + commanded by all Chriſtian Princes 
to eradicate ſuch barbarous Animals ? | 

The paſſive Obedience preached to us by 
ſome Gentlemen, not to examine our Prince's 
Motive for going to War, whether juſt or 
otherwiſe, puts us, methinks, too much on 
the level with Beaſts. For, in ſo doing how 


do we differ from Dogs, that, when excited 


by their ſportive Maſters, without = En- 


quiry, fly unmercifully at each other. 


Ambitious Princes may be look'd on as 
deſperate Gameſters, the World their Stake, 
and Mankind the Cards they play with. 

Were all the crown'd Heads in Europe aſ- 
fembled to paſs an Evening together, tis 
very probable their Converſation might not 
be very inſtructive or entertaining. 

How muſt it move a Cynzc's Spleen, to 
think that on the regular, or diſturbed Mo- 
tion of their animal Spirits, depends the Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery of Nations, and too often of 
Men, much better than themſelves. _ 

What a heavy Charge have Kings and their 
Miniſters to anſwer in the great decifive 


Thrice 
* Weque hic Lupis mes, nec fuit Leontbus | 


Unquam, niſi in diſpar, feris. Hor. 
+ Wars inſtituted by Chriſtian Princes to recover 


the Holy Land from the Infidels, 
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(29) 
Thrice happy, who, content with a modeſt 
Competency and an humble State, diſdain 
Ambition and her Train of glittering Tor- 


ments *. 


H © N 0 U R 


8 a fine Word, little unde l and moſt 

commonly miſapplied. 

According to ſome, if a Man affront us, 
tis to run our Sword thro' his Body. 

With others, for Hire, to preſent ourſelves 
ſeemingly undaunted to a Cannon Ball. 

Not to fear Death, is the moſt ſtupid In- 


ſenſibility ever Man was curſt with, and is 


ſo far from being praiſe-worthy, that an 
Automat can be made a more honourable 
Thing than Man, by being. ſo mounted, as 
to march towards a Battery of Cannon, with 
a greater Shew of Intrepidity, and doubtleſs, 
leſs Senſe of Danger, 

To fight immediately after an Injury re- 
ceived, is perhaps pardonable, being the firſt 
Motion of irritated Nature. Beſides, a Man 
in this Age is obliged thereto, to inſure his 


own Quiet, ſo tyranniz'd are we by Cuſtom ; 
other wiſe, 


* Bene eft cui Deus obtulit 
Parcd, quid ſatis eft, manu, Hon, 
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otherwiſe, every impudent Raſcal will in- 
duſtriouſly inſult, and make him ſerve as their 
vaulting Poſt to ſpring into the Character of a 
feehting Man; the higheſt Ambition of your 
outward Bullies, but interior Cowards. Who 
would chearfully hazard a Duel, at the Ex- 
pence of the greater Part of their Blood, 
could they have a previous Inſurance of their 
Recovery, to become in conſequence the 
Hero of every Aſſembly they appear in; and, 
like a Vi#or-Cock, let no other Suitor approach 
their beloved Female. 

Poor Machines, what Anxieties they under- 

o, to catch at a Shadow! 
have heard of one of thoſe moving Ve- 
etables who never dared to look a real Man 
in the Face, till a Bit of Lead ſhatter'd a 
Corner of his veterah Hat. But from that 
Inſtant this new-born Son of Terror ſcarce 
ſpoke of ought but Sword, Piſtols, Blunder- 
buſs, and Thunder, 

Man, from the Moment he reſolves to 
fight a Duel, is guilty of Manſlaughter and 
Suicide, and every Step he takes thereto, are 
ſo many Repetitions of the horrid Deed. 

But the great Objection is, if I don't anſwer 
a Challenge I ſhall be deem'd a Coward ; 
yes, by Fools-—And pray, which is prefera- 
ble, to be thought indifferently of by the truly 
contemptible Part of Mankind, from whom 
to diſſent is a Merit; or to fly unſummon'd 


before the high Tribunal of an angry God, 
and 
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and there receive the Sentence of eternal Re- 
probation o. 

Affronts in the Eyes of the Judicious, recoil 
on the Aggreſſor; as a Proof of his ill Beha- 
viour, and Want of Education. 

That the manner of being ſlain ſhould re- 
flect Honour on the murder'd, or Murderer, 
is to me tragically ridiculous. 

A Man kill'd by the Blow of a Stick is 
dead in the ſtrongeſt Significancy of the Word, 
as well as he who has been honourably per- 
forated with a Sword or Ball. 

Why ſhould a Bit of Lead or three-cor- 
ner'd Piece of Iron, be thus injuriouſly pre- 
ferr'd to our eldeſt Companions, and conſtant 
ready Friends, our Hands? | 

Why ſhould it diſhonour to attack, or de- 
fend one's ſelf with that Hand, whole grace- 
fully preſenting itſelf to a Lady, gains its Pro- 
prietor no ſmall Reputation? 

If in Fighting, as in other Articles of Pre- 
heminence, Antiquity were to decide, I look 
on natural Boxing to have been the eldeſt of 
the offenſive Arts. | 

The effectual Way to put an End to Duel- 
ling, would be to exile from polite Company, 
all guilty of this romantick Phrenzy ; and 


oblige 


* Betray'd by Hour, and compel'd by Shame, 
They hazard being, to preſerve a Name: 
Nor dare enquire into the dread Miſtake, 
*Till plung'd in fad Eternity they wake. 
STEEL's Conſcious Lovers. 
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oblige them, for the Good of Society, to wear 
a Badge, with this Inſcription 


Cornu ferit ile caveſo. Vi RG, 


FalsrArr's Speech on Hanour in HxwAY 
the Fourth, ludicrous as it is, muſt to a think- 
ing Reader excite many ſerious Reſſectious. 

True Honour conſiſts in protecting the In- 
nocent diſtreſs d, in e the Haughty, 
Vain and Unworthy; ; in producing hidden 
Merit to Light; and, to clad with the 
Words of a Pagan, by adhering to Truth, 
and doing good, imitate as near as we can, 
the Source of all honourable Thoughts, 
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S a Thing barely titular, and exiſts but in 

the Covenant of Nations to recompence 

extraordinary Merit, and adorn it with Marks 
of Diſtinction. 

To think it is inherent in the Blood, and 
that Parents tranſmit it to their Children, is 
too idle a Notion to be ſeriouſly refuted, 

Thoſe who have ſtudied the Structure of 
Man, often find the Peaſant's more perfect 
than that of a Prince, and his Blood more 
noble in a phyſical Senſe, Educa- 


tion's all, 
The 
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The haughty Lewis of France bred from 
his Infancy on the Mountains of Dauphiny, 
_ be a meer Peaſant, —as he, who is now 

Wretch on the ſaid Mountains, had 
be been, from his Birth, brought up in Pur- 
ple at Verſailles, would ſit eaſy under Royal- 
ty, and be the Grand Monarque. 

The Reaſon why we actually do, ang 
ought to eſteem noble Families, is, the Vene- 
ration we have for the many Services ren- 
dered to the Country by the great Men who 
firſt gave Riſe to them : And the Hopes that 
their Deſcendants will be always inſpired 
with Notions of emulating their Predeceſſors 
glorious Actions; which if they do, claims a 
a Continuation of our Reſpect ; as by an ig- 
nominious Neglect thereof, they juſtly tall 
into Contempt *. 

But thoſe, who according to new Heraldry, 
come at Titles through bate Means, as be- 
traying the publick Truſt, ſelling their Coun- 

and other vile modern Methods, de- 
ſerve this Salutation from every honeſt Man : 


TiTLES zl acquir'd, with your Lok p- 
SHIP'S Leave, 
Damn you to Courts, and brand you for a 


KNAVE. 
E The 


* Thy Father's Merit ſets thee up to View, 
And ſhews thee in the faireſt Paint of Liebt 
To mate thy Virtucs, or thy Faults, cen Picuous. 
ADDISON, 
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The Drei, FABII, Scirios, Cxsars, 
Pop Es, were all the ſpurious Breed of 
raviſh'd SABINE S, by a Pack of Vagabond. 
Romulus muſtered together. 

In the Time of the Romen Republic, 
what were (could we trace up in a direct 
Line) the Men from whom deſcend the 
reigning Families in Europe? 

Perhaps we ſhould find ſome of them (for 

the moſt Delicate muſt allow, their Progen:- 
tors then exiſted) in the loweſt Employments; 
as in a like Condition ſome of the Deſcendants 
of the abovementioned Chiefs of Rome, do 
daily Drudgery among us. 
It is not reaſonable to believe, the Race of all 
thoſe great Families entirely extinct—of their 
Deſcendants, now; as of the Progenztors of the 
preſent, reigning Families, then; nothing is 
known, 

THrropoRE's Scheme in Corjica was 
laugh'd at, becauſe unſucceſsful ; but had he 
been ſufficiently back'd, like other crown'd 
Adventurers, his Perſon, by this Time, would 
be one of the Lord's ANOIN TED X. 

What Kings are in great, with regard to 
the extending of their Power; their Sub- 
jets are, in par do, in making plentiful For- 
tunes. 

Let 


* 4 Flouriſh, Trumpets ; firike Alarm, Drums: 
Let not the Heaw'ns hear theſe tell-tale Nomen 


Rail on the LokD's ANOINTED. 
SHAKESP, Rich, III. 
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Let any one reflect on what he is To- day, 
what the Man a thouſand Years ago, from 
whom he lineally deſcends, might have been, 
and the numerous Changes happened down 
to him, Let him likewiſe reflect, that the 
Perſon who is to deſcend from him two hun- 
dred Years hence, may, perchance, riſe to 
the Top of Fortune's Wheel ; and, by being 
a ſucceſsful Villain, become abſolute Maſter 
over his late Equals. 

'Tis with our Fortunes, as with the con- 
ſtituent Stamina of the World, an eternal 
Revolution; now a precious Gem, now com- 
mon Dirt; now a Beggar, now a King. 

It is pretty remarkable, that in two far 
diſtant Parts of the World, two very in- 
genious and powerful Nations are governed 
by Foreigners; the CHINESH, by a Race of 
TARTARS; the ENGLISH, by a GERMAN 
Family *. 

How abſurd are the Judgments of Man- 
kind in general concerning Nobility ] 

The Man, who by his ſuperior Talents, or 
ſingular Service rendered to his Country, 
ſtarts from Obſcurity into deſerved Titles, we 
partly deſpiſe ; and, by an innate Envy, till 
keep his Origin in View. 

E 2 But 


- 0 alet lm Summis 
MHatare, et inſignem attenuat Deus 
Obſcura promens. Hine apicem rabax 

| Fortana, cum ſtridire acute 


Suftulit : hic pati: e y cudet, Hog. 
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But greatly honoured will be any Cox- 
comb, who two hundred Years after can 
prove himſelf deſcended from him, though 
through a direct Line of Unworthies, and 
not poſſeſſed of an Article belonging to him, 
but his Lands; a Taſk any Blockhead can 
fulfil. | 

This is eſteeming the rotten Branches, and 
injuriouſly contemning the venerable Trunk, 
whence they have degenerately ſprung. 

It thoſe born in noble Houſes, by inherit- 
ing all the great Qualities of their Founders, 
deſerve our Eſteem ; pray, is it not a Debt 
their Families have contracted with the Pub- 
lick ? | 

How much more valuable is he, who, 
owing nothing to publick Expectation, re- 
ſcues himſelf from Nothingneſs, creates his 
own Nobility, and ſhines to the Eyes of the 
World, in the unborrow'd Luſtre of Px RSO- 
NAL MERIT . 

In Fre a great Number of venal Sine- 
Cures Nobilitate. An excellent Scheme of 
the French Court to get the Money of fortu- 
nate Fools. | 

In that Nation the Military State is highly 
honourcd; but the Mercantile, derogatory 


and contemnd. 
Which 


* Les Mortels font egauz, ce n'gſt point la Naiſſance, 
Ct la Seule vertu, qui fait leur Difference, 
Il eſt de ces Eſprits favoriſts de Cieux, 
Lui ſont Tout par eux memes, et Rien par leurs 
| ayeux, VoLTAIRE, 


Which ought to be more noble in the Eye 
of a thinking Man, an Officer flouriſhing in 
his Hand a withered Stick, mounting Guard, 
ſauntering in a Coffee-houſe, picking his 
Teeth, and criticiſing the Paſſers by; or, a 
Merchant whoſe Orders are obey'd from Eaſt 
to Weſt, who unites divided Worlds by the 
Intercourſe of the different Commodities of 
Nations. 

What honeſt Joy to view his richly- 
freighted Ship enter the Harbour, in all her 
ſprightly Trim! each languid Sailor reviv'd 
at his Approach, as that of a Divinity, ex- 
preſs his Welcome with repeated Shouts of 
Joy, drown'd in the Cannon's louder Roar, 

LAwYERS and PHYSICIANS don't eſcape 
much better, for though they are not in a 
degraded State in the Eye of the Law, they 
are ſo in the Eſteem of the People. 

The French Ladies and Gentlemen pro- 
nounce the Term ſignifying Py vSsICIAN in 
their Language, with ſuch a nauſeated Turn 
of the Lip, as if the Word itſelf were a Puke *. 

However ridiculous theſe Notions may 
ſeem to us, they ſerve the the French King's 
politick Ends. For had he not entail'd a Caſt 
of Infamy on the uſeful and truly ble Pro- 
feſſions, by making them the Inheritance of 
the Plebeian Order of his Kingdom, he could 
not have ſuch an unoccupied Mob of Nobles 
and Gentry, ready to have their Brains 

| knock'd 

* Monfieur be Medicin. 
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knock'd out on every trifling Occaſion, and 
at very reaſonable Rates. | | 
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S another Paſſion of MA, to raiſe him- 

ſelf high in the Opinion of others, | 

As this Byas of the Mind actuates its Poſ- 
ſeſſors, they are the moſt valuable, or deſpi- 
cable, of the human Species. 

Some Men learn, neither to be uſeful, or - 
agreeable in Society, but to know more than 
the common Run of Mankind, that they 
may affect a ridiculous Superiority over others. 

Let us examine the Baſis of this pedantick 
Vanity ? 

Is it for underſtanding the ancient Lan- 
guages? when they flouriſhed, the meaneſt 
Perſon in their reſpective Nations ſpoke them. 

Is it for retaining Events paſt two thouſand 
Years ago ? Millions then living knew them, 
and more exactly, as they concerned them 
nearly : Not like ſome of our modern Learned, 
who, ignorant of the preſent Intereſts of Eu- 
rope, can unravel all Antiquity. 

To know many Facts, which have latel 
happened in Europe (and which ſome are 10 
careleſs about) may, perhaps, be profound 
Learning five hundred Years hence. 

| One 
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One Claſs of the {earned World grows into 
Fame by Accident, and owes its ſecond-hand 
Exiſtence to others Wit, as Shadows follow 
Bodies, 

Theſe plodding Dunces, like heavy Drones, 

on the Honey of the induſtrious Bee. 
Their A Art conſiſts in whelming the Sallies of 
ſome ingenious Writer, under a Heap of their 
flegmatick, ill-digeſted Rubbiſh. | 

What numerous Paſſages tranſcribed to 
prove the Name of a Rock, Promontory, or 
ancient Village! What murdering Quotati- 
ons to reſtore an E, or an J, to its imaginary 
Right !—and all this is not done in a View 
of doing the Author in queſtion any Juſtice, 
but to ſhew how much they have read, and 1 
add, to how unprofitable an End. 

To ſhew the Strength, Wit, and Excel- 
lence of Authors, is what true Commentators 
- ſhould aim at, but is generally above the 


«clouded Sphere of thoſe who meddle therein. 


How many of thoſe crawling Inſects pride 


more in torturing out a, perhaps falſe, Mean- 


ing of a Line in VIR OIL, than the immortal 
Poet did for all his Works ? 

The Claſs that comes next in Merit to 
Commentators are Tranſlators, who, like Peo- 
ple in Marriage, taking their Author for bet- 
ter for worſe, 2 aſſert him to have been 
the beſt ever wrote, and that, by the by, as 
2 Proof of their own Taſte. 

1 18 
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Thus have I ſeen a Preface to a French 
Tranſlation of SaL Ls r, full as long as the 
Work, to prove him a better Hiſtorian than 
Livy. 

Some Men would be eſteemed learned, 
becauſe they read every Book,—this is very 
much to be doubted. 

Learning may be thus defin'd :——To at- 
tentively read the good Authors only, ſee what 
deſerves to be ſeen, and reflect ſufficiently on 
both. 

Learning is local, and real. 

Loc AL LEARNING conſiſts in reading 
and remembring, that is, to be the Caſk of 
another Man's Senſe, and, as Occaſion taps, 
to readily let flow, ſometimes genuine, ſome- 
times adulterated, as more or leſs influenced 
by the containing Veſſel. 

TRUE LEARNING is the Offspring of 
ſolid Reflexion on what we have ſtudied. It 
is our own, our darling Child, and is as much 
different from what we have read, as differs 
the Food we actually take in at our Mouth 
from its more refin'd and exalted State, when 
whitening in our Forehead, and bluſhing in 
our Cheek. | 

Others lay a Claim to LR ARNING by an 
affected Silence in Company, ſupercilious 
Countenance, a Difficulty of Conceiving the 
moſt ealy Things, which they ſeemingly re- 
fle& on with an earneſt Eye, and, after long 
plodding, perhaps deign to nod a ſcanty Ap- 

probation, 
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probation, in all the contracted Majeſty of 
Dalneſs. 

It is far more amiable to be politely igno- 
rant, than an oſtentatious Book-worm. 

The Gentlemen ſtudious of Nature, by 
blindly adhering to any Syſtem, deſpiſe as 
Aſſes all who diſſent from their Opinion. 

I humbly move, If in his Time ARris- 
TOTLE was not believed to have reached the 
utmoſt Stretch of human Reaſon, who would 
then, and for more than twenty Centuries 
dare think otherwiſe. 

In the laſt Age CarTEs1vs roſe, and put 
an end to AR1STOTL's long philoſophic 
Reign, to rule but a ſhort Time himſelf. 

N EWTON has fince dethroned CARTE“ 
S1Us, and who knows the Period of his 
Glory? This by all zealous NEWTONTSTS 
will be turned into Ridicule, and I looked 
on as an Arch- Heretic in Pu vslcs. His 
Experiments I revere, and do but glance at 
his general Syſtem. 

In all Arts and Sciences there is a Punctum 
guo non plus ultra, which attained we ſtop; 
{tretching farther go mad, or through Negli- 
gence dwindle i into our primitive Ignorance. 

What ſhould greatly humble the Pride of 
the Learned is, that their moſt uſeful Inſtru- 
ments owe their Birth to Chance, as the 
TELESCOPE, &c. — PRINTING was un- 
known to the Geert: and Romans. 

}* May 
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May not Syſtem-Builders in Phy/fics be 
compared to an idle Apothecary. pratling on 
the ſecret Springs of Government, or a Cobler 
torturing his poor Brain, about what paſſes in 
the Cabinets of Princes ? 

For my Part I fee ſo many Revolutions in 
Natural Philoſophr, and am ſenſible how 
limited the Mind of Man is, when prying 
into the Mechaniſm of Creation, that I ſtudy 
with Caution the moſt plauſible Syſtem, al- 
ways ready to quit it, and embrace a more 
convincing 3; not like ſome veteran Block- 
heads who obſtinately perſiſt in Error, rather 
than unlearn falſe Doctrine, or be taught by 
their Youngers. 

From this or ſome kindred Cauſe, the 
Spaniards, a People naturally ingenious, are 
in the heavieſt Night of Ignorance in Phyſics. 

In that Nation, to even dare to think, is 
to be deemed a Heretic by ſome. 

They do not univerſally believe the Circu- 
lation of the Blood; and when tranſplanted 
into more knowing Regions, with the pecu- 
liar Phlegm of their Country, doubt even of 
Demonftratio. 

I knew a Spamſh Gentleman in Montpellier, 
who to all Harvey's Experiments, that 
leave not a Loop to hang a Doubt on, * 
gravely replied, — Iſt quider probabile, ſed 
no credo. 

Their 
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Their philoſophical Tracts are filled with 
the moſt unintelligible Jargon ever ſprung 
from mortal Head, And indeed, what elſe 
can be expected from a People, naturally ſa- 
gacious, who refuſe to take undeceiving Ex- 
periments for guide. 

Scuool PHiLosoPHY is Common Senſe's 
irreconcileable Foe, as Dulneſs is that of 
Wit, and Uglineſs chat of Beauty. 

Thoſe who grow old in this Madnef: of 
Learning, eternally tickling their Ears with 
Logical Quibbles, find themſelves as much 
advanced at the laſt Day, as at their firſt ſet- 
ting out : Like a Bird in a Cage, hung rourd 
with Bells, that charmed with the Noiſe (till 
clambers on. — Alas, poor Bird, in vain you 
climb, in vain you toil, you'll ne'er advance, 
and all your jingling Joy is but empty 
Sound. 

To reaſon right — let the contending Par- 
ties firſt agree in the Definition of what 
they are going to argue about, [which would 
prevent many a Diſpute] and inſtcad of 
hunting after Subterfuges, attentively liſten 
to what is advanced, diligently compare the 
Weight of each Argument, then chearfully 
aſſent to what ſeems moſt convincing. And 
not diſſonantly bawl, for bawling-ſake, like 
the unphiloſophic Roarers of - the Schools, 
which has juſtly excluded them from all 


rational Society, and ranked them bencath 


Contempt. 
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Moſt Men who give Oral, or Written In- 
ſtruction, are equally faulty; the former in 
wearing out Years, for what could be done 
in-a few Months ; the latter for ſpinning out 
into Volumes, what could be couched in a 
few Pages. 

The ingenious S7mplifiers of Arts and 
Sciences are of more Service to Mankind, 
than their /carnedly alitruſe Inventors: As 
the Application of a witty Saying often rivals 
the Invention, 

I have known ſome heteroclite Adepts 
in Learning, who boldly refuſed to acquieſe 
in any Experiment made by their Predeceſ- 
ſors; and reſolved to begin all a-new. In ſo 
doing they acted like an Heir to a plentiful 
Fortune, who, to owe no Obligation to his 
Family, would throw it away, buoyed up 
by the whimlical Hopes of acquiring another 

val to it. 

if would adviſe all [vulgarly called] Philo- 
ſophers, to ſpeak of the Supreme Being with 
proper Reverence, nor to ſo deſpotically limit 
his Power, Nothing more diſagreeable, than 
to hear our Scho! Smarts confidently aſſert, 
GOD can't do this, GOD can't do that. 
One would think they were ſpeaking of 
ſomething material, 

08 10 what we ſay be true, according to 

ar confined: Notion of Things, it is making 
80 tree with the Divinity, who gives us to 
ink, aud every other Faculty, For what 

are 
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are we poor Wretches but as he pleaſes ? 
He in a Moment can confound our Thoughts, 
make Black appear White, and make a 
Square look Round, 


W 1 T 


A ND BEAUTY are equally hard to 
be defined, as they differ in the Eye 
of each Examiner. 

The One is as much hunted after by ours, 
as the Other is ſtudigd by the Fair Sex; not 
but the latter is often adorned with both, 

- How many would rather be deemed 
W1rTTy, and a little knaviſh, than honeit, 
and plainly ſenſible. 

In England this Paſſion does not rage fo 
univerſally, as in France; where they mean 
ſeveral things by the Word Eyprit, and fay, 
or act what you will, you are ſtill compli- 
mented on that Head. Its proper Bounda - 
ries cannot eaſily be determined. But the 
moſt low Application of it, is to thoſe who 
ſpeak inceſſantly, tho“ devoid of any other 
Merit, 

Our Pauſes and Intervals in Diſcourſe, 
which juſtly happen, the Subject exhauſted, 
they look on as Marks of Dulneſo afferting 

thet 
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that a Man of Wit has always ſomething 
to ſay “. 

French Converſation, in general, is as ſu- 
perncial, as polite ; and from which a Man 
carries off more an Air of the gay World, 
than a Nobleneſs of Thought, the Product 
of ſolid Reflection. | 
It is with Enzlih WIr, as Engliſb 
Ricnes: The latter is as laviſhly expended 
without Taſte, as the Overflowing of the 
former 1s ſeldom checked by Decency or 
Art. 

Iv France, as in ſhallow Rivers, we often 
meet with unexpected Depths. Europe 
boaſts not founder Heads, than their think- 
ing few, who ſeem deſigned by Nature as 
Magazines of Senſe for the reſt of the Na- 
tion. 6 

Engliſh Senſe is like ancient Oracles, 7 
coming from Wooden Statues, 4 

The gay gilded Exterior, and ſprightly 
Air of the French, 1s frequently joined to a 
total Void Mithin. 

What Pity it is that the former does not 
proceed from more elegant Lodgings, and 
that the latter pretty Things ſcarce ever 
think. 

Theſe Reficxions regard but the Genera- 
lity of both Nations, For the polite Eugliſb, 
and ſenſible French, ſtand the foremoſt of 
Mankind. 

The 


* Us homme d":/þrit a toujours de guti dire. 
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The French in general appreciate Things 
better than we do, and can in many Articles 
retort on us the Reproach of Levity, we have 
ſtigmatized them with. In their Diverſions 
they are far more rational, decent, and regu- 
lar; and not a Jot inferior to us in Genius, 
in ſpite of what ſeveral pilfering Dunces in 
London have bombaſtically aſſerted, in their 
Truly Engliſh, that is, moſt impudent Pre- 


faces. 


In my Opinion WiT may be thus de- 
fined —— A quick, happy Conception of 
whatever can be faid on the ſtarted Subject, 
ſeconded by a juſt Faculty of chuſing, con- 
veyed in an apt, and elegant Expreſſion, 
whether in Speaking or Writing. 

Some Men appear Mitty in Converſation, 
and ſhew themſelves to be horribly dull, 
when they attempt to write. Others the 
Reverſe *. Happy he who ſhines in both. 

The Merit of the firſt moſtly confiſts in a 
graceful Mein, pleaſing Utterance, and ma- 
ny concomitant Graces, which enliven when 

ſpoken, 


* The great Corneille was a remarkable Inſtance of 
this, as appears by the following Account of himſelf, 
ia a Letter to the ingenious Monheur Pelſan. 


En matiere Pamiur je ſuis ſort inegal, 

1 7 © 2 , . 0 5 

Ven ecris aſſex bien, et le fais aſſex mal; 

Jay la Plume fectude, et la Buuche ſterile, 

Ben gallant au Theatre, et fort mauvais en Ville. 
Et P on peut rarement m'ecouterſans ent, 

Lue guand je me preaus fer la biuche d'auirut. 
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ſpoken, what diveſted thereof, would betray 
its native Flatneſs. 

There are nevertheleſs People ally Witty 
in Speech, and quite contrary if they write. 
This may be compared to wandering Fires, 
that dance to our Eye by Night ; if by too 
nearly approaching, we compreſs the Sphere 
they live in, they inſtantly vaniſh. 

True Wit, like Gold, is ductile in infi- 
nitum, and covering all, appears alone. 

It is with fine Imaginations, as with rich 
Mines, both give their Excellence to what 

paſſes through them. 

To ſtrain after Vit is vile, nauſeous, and 
abominable. It ſhould naturally riſe with 
the Subject; but the Subject be never tor- 
tured to it *, In a Word, Art is the Look- 
ing-Glaſs of Nature. 

As a miſunderitood Deſire of Riches makes 
many Knaves, ſo that of Mit many Cox- 
combs. 

Falſe Wits, like ſickly Bodies, the more 
you nouriſh them, the worle they g grow. 

As the moſt healthy Bodies have ſome 
Part remarkably weak, fo the ſoundeſt Miss 
have their F012, 


The 


Grandis, et ut dicam, pudica gratis, nm off macu- 
ga, nec turgida, ſed naturali pulchr ituding exfurgit. 
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The moſt Witty are ſometimes guilty of 
DulneG + ; and the moſt heavy ſometimes 
deviate into Smartneſs, 

What fo amiable in Society, as a true 

natured Wit, who makes his ſuperior 
Talents ſubſervient to the Inſtruction, and 
Pleaſure of ethers, ſeeming himſelf inferior 
to all. | 

On the contrary, the greateſt Burleſque 


on the moſt perfect of God's Creatures, 


Max, is a Pair of your tilting Wits, ſput- 


tering their ingenious Impertinence at each 


other in every Company, to ſhine at their 
mutual Prejudice . 

There is another kind of Wit which de- 
ſerves public Cenſure, as it ſprings from an 
ill- natured Source; that is, the Claſs of miſ- 
taken Satyriſts, whoſe criminal Merit, and 
Delight, ariſe from other People's Uneaſi- 
neſs; and is no way warrantable, but when 
the public Intereſt betrayed, Morality cried 
down, all Reſpect for Superiors, and thoſe 
conſtituted in Power throwa aſide, or other 
kindred Circumſtances, provoke Satire's ſe- 
vereſt Laſh. 

But what has any impudent rhyming 
Scoundrel to do with a private Family's Fail- 

G ings, 


F — Avandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 
FI OR. 


® Contending Wits become the Sport of hy 
a OPE. 
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fngs, or Misfortune, to make them a Butt 
for public Laughter, or Contempt. 

How unmanly is it to call a Bluſh into 
a Woman's Face, and triumph in her Inca- 
pacity of anſwering ? 

An unfortunate Author is thoſe Gentle- 
men's chief Game. 
As we are obliged to good Writers for the 
Inſtruction, and Pleaſure they proeure us, ſo 
ought we to compaſſionate the unſucceſsful, 
at leaſt for meaning ſo to do. For no one 
ever wrote purpoſely to tire, or diſpleaſe his 
Reader. And even here the profeſt Saty- 
rijts miſs their Aim. For the moſt laſting, 
and bitter Satire ever publiſhed againſt a 
bad Writer, are his own Works. So that to 
feloniouſſy limp after Fame, by attacking 
Men in this unhappy Circumſtance, is to me 
| as ridiculous, as is in the Play, Sir Jobn 

Falftaff”s Stabbing Hot-ſpur already flain, 
| Scurrilous Satire is the loweſt Claim. to 
Wir, as the meaneſt of People can rail, 
and ſcold, and often more energically, than 
ſome of the verſifying Rabble. It diſhonours 
all genteel Education, and quite degrades the 
Man, 

The true Satyriſt is he, who ſhews Fail- 
ings in ſuch a Light, that the Perſon attack'd 
can't forbear Smiling ; all elſe is Street-Work. 

With Concern I reflect, that ſome of our 

teſt //its have given a kind of Sanction 


to what I here condemn, by liſtening too 
much 


(5) 
much to a ſplenetic Temper, and perſonal 
not at alf added to theis 

otherwiſe undiſputed Fame, 

It is with Satyri/ts in the ill-natured Senſe, 
however excellent, as with Fellows pelting 
Dirt. 'Tho' the ſor Part hit their Anta- 
goniſts, a Part ſtill recoils on the Thrower. . 

Let him who would write Satire, and 
juſtly merit Praiſe, read Hor act, Boi 
LE AU, YoUNG'S Univerſal” Paſſion, and 
ſtudy La BRUYERE, 

: Wir, when not fixed by Judgment, is 
apt to evaporate, or ſublime into Madneſs. * 

How ſhort a great many fall of their Ex- 
pectations from being in Company with the 
Ingenious, perſuaded before-hand that their 
every Phraſe muſt be ſo many Squibs of Wit. 
But after, greatly diſappointed, cry out, O 
Lord! is that what you call a WIr? Why 
he ſpeaks juſt as I do. He ſays White is 
White ; and Black is Black. True — and 


that Simplicity of Speech is a Merit, 


Gu» E M U- 
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EMULATION 


S a Paſſion peculiar to the Mercurial Part 

of Mankind, and is the Spring of all 
audable Actions within proper Bounds. 
Puſhed too far it degenerates into Jealouſy, 
the worſt of Plagues the Breaſt of Man was 
ever infected with; as it is a Repining at our 
Neighbour's Welfare, and Rejoicing at his 
Ruin. People actuated by this helliſh Spirit 
are a juſt Reſemblance of their great Proto- 
type Lucir ER, ſmiling at Apam's Fall. 

What Pity it is that ſome of the moſt In- 
genious have not been free from this Conta- 
gion, and have but too ſtrongly confirmed 
the Sentiment of ſin Works of WIr] our 
les fallible than Rome's mitred Pop F, 

I have known a Gentleman ſend a com- 
mendatory Poem to his Friend on his Works, 
in the Morning, and in the Evening hear 
him criticized with a ſecret Joy, or ſo weak- 
ly defend, as to implicitly approve all the Ob- 
jections. 

We are, in general, pleaſed at our Friends 
having Merit, not to be thought to give our 
Friendſhip to the unworthy; and even here 
we 


*All luckleſs Wits our Enemies proſeſt, 


And all ſucceſoful jealous Friends at beſt. 
Porz. 
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we have a Retroſpection to ourſelves, But 
how readily do we cry out againſt his having 
too much, leſt he ſhould get the Start of us. 

Hence the tacit Pleaſure in hearing him 
cenſured . We ingeniouſly turn all Faults 
aſcribed to him to our own Advantage, and 
look on them as ſo many new acquired De- 

of Superiority over him. For we are 
always complaiſant enough, to think ourſelves 
clear of thoſe Faults we hear our Friend con- 
demned for, 

In ſhort, we care not how great our 
Friend's Merit be, fo we can ſtill keep be- 
fore him. Nay, rather than come to a Rup- 
ture, grant us by way of Precedence but the 
Breadth of a Geometrical Line, and we are 
ſatisfied, — Vain, reftleſs MAN! 

The View of Authors praifing each other 
is double; direct and indirect. The direct, 
to ſalute the complimented; and the indi- 
rect, to merit equal Praiſe for the witty 
Manner it is conveyed in; which latter Mo- 
tive has given Riſe to more Parnaſſian In- 
cenſe than the former. For your Panegy- 
riſts, in Imitation of the Geometricians, 
maintain, that in Praiſing, the Angle of Re- 
Alection ought to be equal to the Angle of In- 
cidence. | 

A mean, trivial way of preferring our- 
ſelves to another, is to give the Preference 

over 


» 7 acts gertentont gaudia ** 
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over him to a third Perſon, univerfally al- 
lowed to be inferior to us. 

ADD1$0N, and other firſt-rate Wits, be- 
ing ſomewhat guilty of this poor Fineſſe, de- 
monſtrate the Weakneſs of Human Nature, 
— But GOD alone is perfect. 

Some are fooliſhly aſhoniſhed, that ſuch 
great Men ſhould have Faults; and I would 
be more fo, if, as Men *, they had none, 
The Sun. has its Spots. 

The mentioning Appiso recalls to mind 
a Remark, which indeed, not I alone have 
made. Why fo great a Man, in a Nation 
like England, chofe for Subject of a Trage- 
dy, CaTo, guilty of Suicide, and ſet him 
up as the Standard of Human Nature, Is it 
not patronizing and tacitly preaching it? and 
I fear has ſtrongly operated. His Friends 
may plead for his Excuſe, the Precedent 
of two of the firſt, and one of the ſecond 
Claſs of the ancient Poets +. 

Max- 


* Summi ſunt, ſed Homines. PE TROx. 


+ To begin with the laſt. 
Vierix cauſa Deis placuit, ſed victa CATONT, 


4 Luc Ax. 
Cuncta Terrarum ſubacta, 
Præter atrocem animum CATONIS. 
, Hor, 
Secretoſque pins, his Dantem jura Ca rox EM. 


Vir, 
I muſt own I join with ſuch as think ViRG1L meant 


here CaTo the Cenſor, tho? the ſtroke at CaTILINA 
b precedes. 
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MarTIAL s elegant Sentiment on this 
Head is worthy of the moſt Chriſtian Philo- 
ſopher *. 

To expect to fee what is perfect from 
Man, is Folly, being quite contrary to his 
Eſſence. The leſs imperfect is he, who has 

Qualities ſufficient to balance his Bail- 
ings, and render the one tolerable, for the 
fake of the other. 

And even here, how old is Divine 
Providence ! for too much Excellence in any 
Creature, might alienate the Veneration duc 
to the CREATOR only. 


EXERTS For it was not natural, that fo ſervile and 
idolatrous a Flatterer of the Cz/ars, could thus highly 
compliment the moſt implacable opponent to their 


Riſe, and moreover guilty of what he io beautifully 
condemns, 


Proxima dine tenent mæſti loca, qui fibi Lethum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque peroſi 

rojecere animas : quam vellent æthere in alto 
Nunc et Pauperiem, ei duras perferre labores ! = 
Tata ob/tant, triſtique Palus innabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfigſa coercet. 


© Rebus in anguſtis facile eff contemnere vitam, 
Pertius ille ſucit, qui miſer eſſe poteſt. 71 
AR T . 
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CRITICISM. 


S WIT is one of the greateſt Gifts 

made by GOD to MAN; many by 

Judging of it would in ſome fort ſupply its 
Abſence. 

«3 I warn all young Writers, [ſuppoſing due 
Qualifications] to liſten with the greateſt 
Caution, and often little mind moſt Critics 
Corrections, as thoſe who know, are com- 
monly ill natured ; and thoſe humanely in- 
clined, in general, not ſufficiently knowing, 
and therefore often blame Things really good, 
becauſe they have never met with the like in 
the ſmall Circle of their Reading, 

Who takes upon him to judge of a Work 
ſhould at leaſt be equally learned on the Sub- 
jet as the Author, and be animated by a 
kindred Spirit. 

From 1 frequent Deficiencies of the latter 
in our modern Critics, they cenſure the 
ſprightly Sallies of Wit, their Heavineſs can't 
attain to; as ſome near- ſighted Dolts are 

vexed at thoſe who ſee farther than them- 
ſelves, and cry, Tis all Chimæra. 

A celebrated Prelate of the Romi/h Church 
faid to his People, Happy if in a thouſand 
Confeſſors one good one can be found, 


80 
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So ſay I of Critics; for where is the Man 
who, poſſeſſed of a true Genius, ſufficient 
Learning, and what is more, good Nature, 
can with Pleaſure ſee Merit in its Infancy, 
ſand not like ſome baneful Monſters, tyran- 
nically frown, or ſneer it dead] aid its feeble 
Flights, confirm its Courſe, and point out 
its Way to the Temple of Fame. 

The firſt Critics, the Word itſelf imports, 
were occupied in ſhewing the Strength, Wit, 
and Spirit of an Author. | 

Among us Moderns, it is to look with an 
invidious Eye on all that is meritorious, but 
Joyouſly faſten on the leaſt Appearance of a 
Fault, and cry out, Victory ; aggrandize it 
through Dulneſs's magnifying Glats, and tri- 
umphantly diffuſe a Knowledge thereof, as 
far as our Ill-nature can extend. 

Thoſe Gentlemen, who pique themſelves 
to diſlike every thing, find their Condemna- 
tion in Mr. Pope *, to whoſe admirable 
Eſſay on Criticiſm I refer my Readers, for 
the beſt Rules to judge of ingenious Pro- 
ductions. 

In my Opinion thoſe general Diſapprovers 
have, in ſo doing, a ſecret View to them- 
ſelves; and are reſolved to be even with the 
Public, by refuſing their Approbation to any 
Work ; as all their own Endeavours were 

H unſuc- 


* Thoſe Heads, as Stomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
Which naufeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 
POPE, 
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unſucceſsful : for they are commonly of the 
Claſs of unapplauded Writers. 

I thought this the propereſt Place to inſert 
a few Reflections on ſome of our moſt uni- 
verſal Judgments, 1n regard to Society, which 
on a cloſe Examination, will prove to be 
moſtly erroneous, if, following the right 
Rule, we throw off all Prejudice like dirty 
Linen. 

It is with moſt Profeſſions, as with laced 
Clothes; we honour the unneceſſary Orna- 
ments, and not the eſſential Part. 

Blockheads we often incline to think Men 
of Senſe, when of our Way of Thinking 
[this particularly regards Party-Men and 
Syſtem-Builders] ; but quite the Reverſe, if 
otherwiſe. | 

To ſtop our Railing againſt a Perſon we 
think indifferently of, let ſomebody drop in 
our Ear, that he has lately ſpoken very ad- 
vantageouſly of us. How gradually we ſoften 
to him, and begin ſeriouſly to perſuade our- 
ſelves we have been hitherto in the wrong, 
and carried away by Prejudice. 

Thus the late warm Patriot's Tongue 
freezes in his Country's Behalf, at the Grant 
of a Place, 

Nothing is ſo difficult, or requires a greater 
Penetration, than to hit on the true Spring 
of Mens Actions. 

Some bear a laudable Outſide, though 
from the blackeſt Deſigns ; others quite the 

contrary, 


C. 
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contrary, though from fair, and candid 
Views, | 

We can no more judge of a Man's Princi- 
ples when in Neceſſity, than of one in a 
raging Fever. They are both in a violent 
State; The dire Gnawings of an hungry 
Belly make Men often do what, if, out of 
that State, they would bluſh even to think 
of, To judge rightly, we muſt ſee them out 
of this Earn 1H Circumſtance, 
The greateſt Misfortune that can befall a 
Man of Parts and Sentiment, is by any fool- 
iſh Conduct, or Reverſe of Fortune, to be 


obliged to fink beneath himſelf, and herd 


with the raſcally Part of Mankind; which, 
in my Opinion, far ſurpaſſes Co wWL E x's 
With to his Foe *. 

Ambition, and a Deſire of gathering 
Riches, are commendable when in a View 
of doing Good. 

What the World miſtakenly calls pretty 
Gentlemen, are a certain Species of two- 
footed Animals, who have every thing ſcru- 
pulouſly 4 la mode, poſſeſs ſome Theatrical 
Fragments, and all the new Songs, with 
which they conſtantly interlard their Diſ- 
courſe. Their utmoſt Glory is to raiſe a 
fallen Fan to its fair Miſtreſs's Hand, ac- 
companied with a languiſhing, reverential 


H 2 Eye. 


* Is there a Man I ought to hate, 


Attendance and Dependance be his Fate. Cc. 
CowLEvY, 
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Eye. Eternal Sun-ſhine is on their poliſh'd 
Face, never ruffled by impertinent Think- 
ing; ſay what you will, they take it all for 
good, and pay you with a harmleſs Smile ; 
beſides a thouſand other genteel, inoffenſive 
Peculiarities, that conſtitute a very inſignifi- 
cant, pretty Fellow, 

This in light, airy, delicate Conſtitutions 
may paſs; but the aping of it in the larger 
ſized, is horrible, and ſhockingly diſagree- 
able. One of thoſe in Folio Fops, in com- 
pany with our neat bound Duodecimos, 
makes as ſtriking a Contraſt, as a lubberly 
Buck- Hound running with a Pack of ſlim 
Beagles. 

What Pity it is the pretty ones have not 
an eternal Looking-Glaſs before them ; as 
their utmoſt Happineſs conſiſts in admiring 
themſelves. 

Beauty, in France, is a Slave to Uplineſs ; 
the former being obliged to deſtroy iuelf by 
unneceſſary Paint, in Complaiſance to the 
latter, h 

How differently Nations judge of the 
higheſt of human Grandeur. 

The polite French, by revering their Ca- 
price, almoſt adore their Kings, as a God, 

The leſs poliſhed Eng/i/h believe theirs to 
be meer Man, and have ſometimes given 
them too ſenſible Proofs of their Mortality. 
It ſeems as if they were at the Expence of 


paying a King, to have it in their Power to 
look 
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look down on, and laugh at Monarchy. 
And leſt they ſhould be reproached for the 
Want of a State Ornament, if Occaſion re- 
quite, they can produce their royal Play- 
Thing, as well as their Neighbours, | 

The Engli/þ, in regard to their Kings, are 
like the Frogs in the Fable, tyrannically 
inſolent, or moſt laviſhly cringing. 

From wrong Judgments proceeds our 
firmly refuſing Belief in Trifles, and lightly 
giving it in what moſt concerns our Happi- 
neſs, nay our very Life. | | 

What young Lady but inclines a willing 
Ear to the firſt Pretender, who accompanies 
his Declarations of Love, with Tears, Sighs, 
and Imprecations, the common Artifice of 
Wheedlers. | 

What ſick Perſon but readily believes any 

uack, who with a confident Look, and 
dilembarraſs'd Speech, promiſes a ſpeedy 
Cure *. 

How mean are we to eſteem Men only 
according to their Wealth. For as the World 
goes now, Men riſe or fink in Merit, as they 
grow rich or poor, 

In a Company of what are called reipon- 
ſible Citizens, their reſpective Riches may be 
gueſſed at, by the deciſive Air they aſſume. 
If ragged Merit dare throw in a Word of 


Senſe, or trouble the Company with that 


Foreigner 


* Cuicrngue medico ſe frefeſſo non flatim credatur, 
quamvis periculum fit in nuils nendacid nia us. 
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Foreigner a Thought, it is an Affront offered 
againſt the Dignity of the Place ; and in caſe 
of a Relapſe, he is threatened to be excluded 
the auguſt Aſſembly. How they exhilarate 
their ſenſz-fupplying Tobacco, in cenſuring 
the unfortunate deſerving, O Worldlings ! 
Worldlings ! too mean to be envied, and al- 
moſt too deſpicable to be pitied; the greateſt 
Ill your moſt implacable Foe can wiſh you, 
is to continue in that Littleneſs of Soul, and 
niggardly Way of Thinking. 

Some ſenſible Men, in ſpite of the beſt 
laid Schemes, miſs of Succeſs, and are ac- 
counted Fools by the Mob, Whilſt other 
Blockheads, by taking the moſt fooliſh and 
ill judg'd Steps, blunder themſelves into For- 
tune, and are counted very wiſe by the Inju- 
dicious. 

Profeſſed charitable Gentlemen, and de- 
clared Patrons of Merit, commonly miſs their 
Mark, by recompenſing the leſs deſerving, 
and conſequently more impudent, and let- 
ting the truely meritorious, and modeſt, 
eſcape their Benevolence. 

How unjuſt is the Proceeding of ſome Fa- 
thers, who totally diſinherit an unhappy Son, 
in Favour of ſome more virtuous Perſon, tho 
not ſo nearly belonging to them ; and do not 
reflect, that the preſent Object of their Re- 
ſentment may beget a very prudent Son, and 
that of their Favour a very wicked one. Na- 
ture and Reaſon cry out againtt ſuch = 

| ute 
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late -Excluſions, and only demand proper 
Reſtraints. 

Nor are they wiſer, who, when a Daugh. 
ter, for Love of a worthleſs Perſon, and con- 
tinual Solicitations, is guilty of a Frailty of 
Nature; turn her out to the wide World, 
and put her in a Neceſſity of commuting 
daily Crimes for Subſiſtence. 

Though I declare I am no Advocate for 
Vice, yet I cannot but ſmile at the Conduct 
of ſome Gentlemen, who ſin, almoſt every 
Hour, yet moſt gravely comment on the 
Failing of any unfortunate young Lady ; as 
if they were the only privileged by Nature 0 
have Paſſions. 

Moſt People have the Small Pox, and are 
guilty of Folly, once in their Life. Happy 
thoſe in whom they happen while young; 
for when once advanced in Years, we are apt 
to deſpair of a Recovery in either. 

Reaſon is a. precious Gift, and which we 
ſhould never abuſe ; fo that when, through 
the Means of Liquor, we find her going 
abroad, we ſhould conduct the Body carefully 
home ; leſt by delaying too long it may loſe 
its Guide, and fall in the Way. I am not 
againſt the agreeable Follies proceeding from 
the moderate Uſe of Wine *. 

As every thing turns to Folly in the Hands 
of a Fool, fo they turn to Profit in the Hands 
of the Wiſe. 


Public 
Dulce eft decipere in loco, Hor, 
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Public Walks and Aſſemblies, tho' ſeem- 

ingly the Theatres of Idleneſs, have their In- 
ſtruction in the Eye of a thinking Man, 
They may be look'd on as a Review of Hu- 
man Nature. 
Ho delicate a Pleaſure is it to remark in 
what different Trifles our Vanity ſtrives to 
diſplay itſelf. | 
In one it is the ſmart Cock of his Hat. In 
another an alert Spring in his Step. In this a 
graceful Bow, and ceremonial Reſtoration of 
the Hat to its former Place, In Stentorio a 
vigorous Expectoration, and re-ecchoing 
Hem, to ſhew the Soundneſs of his Lungs. 
While poor Philander affects to ſpeak loud, 
though in a faultring Voice, to be overheard 
by his beloved Cælia. How oft ſteals he a 
Side Look, to ſee if the charming cruel Fair 
deign to lend an Ear. 

Moſt Belles pride in a ſimpering Look, 
pretty Toſs in the Head, and ſtudied working 
of the Neck and Boſom, that their White- 
neſs may dazzle the Spectators; the whole 
tagged with a Titter of Triumph as they paſs 
by. The more ſtately ones affect a ſolemn 
Sweep as they walk, and when they ſalute, 
an almoſt annihilating Sink, followed by a 
gradual Reſurrection. 

If I could envy Miniſters of State, It would 
be to have an Opportunity of ſeeing the Tri- 
flingneſs, Treachery, and Meanneſs Human 
Nature is capable of ; which muſt make 

every 
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every rational Man wiſh with St. Paul, to 
be free'd from his earthly Fetters, and ad- 
mire the only perfect Being. 


* 
* — GEKns —_ _ 2 * the. * 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


O Term more common than that of 

FRIEND; yet what ſo rare to find; 
nay more, who barely underſtand the divine 
Energy of the Word ? 


We are in the main but little obliged to 


thoſe who ſerve us not through Choice, but 
through a favourite Diſpoſition ; it is in re- 
gard of themſelves, — not us, that they 
act. 

Some Men ſpoil a Number of good Acti- 
ons, by tagging the whole with ſome mean, 
dirty Turn “. 

The FRIENDSHIT of another Claſs of 


Men, we as undeſervedly acquire, as unac- 


countably loſe : This may be called the Har- 
lotry of FRIENDSHIP. 
LiBERTINE FRIENDSHIP, as it begins 
in Vice, has commonly a melancholy End. 
This Patton is neither ſhining, or durable, 
but when it has Virtue for its Baſis. Then 
it is ſeen in the candid Warmth for our 
I FRIEND'S 
* Deſinit in Piſcem Mulier formaſa _—_— 


R, 
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Fr1z xD's Preferment, though to our Diſad- 
vantage. In being anxiouſly delicate to him, 
when in Misfortune; and by being before- 
hand with his Wants, ſave a generous Mind 
the Confuſion of asking. 

Though every one praiſes this Paſſion; 
Orators have extolled, and Poets ſung it; yet 
it is ſo ſeldom to be met with, that it may 
almoſt be ranked among the intellectual Be- 
ings. Thoſe in whoſe happy Breaſts it 
burns, are Human Nature's Credit, They are 
Men ! | 


Ts the moſt noble Paſſion, when legiti- 
1 mate, either Sex is capable of; being, 
next to Divine Adoration, what we are 
principally deſigned for while on Earth, 
Lovx is threefold — Pbhy/ical, Metaphy- 
-fical, and Morel. 
Phyjical is the uneaſy Flame kindled in us 
at the Sight of a fine Face, which, if deſti- 
tute of all other Recommendations, pafles as 
ſoon in our Eſteem, as it grows familiar, 
Metaphyſical belongs chiefly to Poets, it is 
their aerial Chloe, with which they warm 
their Imagination to write a Love Scene, or 
Song. An under Claſs of them are the Ca- 
mælion 
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mælion Strephons ; theſe are Gentlemen ho 
love at an. awful Diſtance, and never come 
to a Converſation, But O what innocent 
Extaſy is theirs, to ſee their Indamora in a 
Walk, her Head-Dreſs playing with the ena- 
mour'd Breeze ! And when the divine Object 
of their Contemplation diſappears, home they. 
go in a happy Languor, {till repreſenting her 
to their ſickly Thoughts in ſame favourite 
Attitude, and live whole Days on the Air of 
their Fair-one's Face. 

Moral is the only true and laſling ; being 
founded on the good Qualities of the Object 
loved. App1soN, in his CaTo, has given 
us a fine Picture of one of each Sex *. 

It is pretty odd, that there is ſcarce a ſurer 
Proof of a Perſon's loving another, than to 
be always finding fault with, or railing againſt 
it. It is the Artifice of a ſick Mind, which 
would talk at any Rate of what it admires, 
and fo give room to others to praiſe it, For 
People in this State devour with a greedy 

I 2 Ear 
* LUCIA. 
O PorT1vs, thou haſt ſtol'n away my Soul! 
With what a graceful Tenderneſs he loves, 
And breathes the ſofteſt and ſincereſt Vows, 


Complacency, and Truth, and Manly Sweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his Tongue, and ſmooth his Thoughts, 


TJUBA, 
The virtuous Marci a tow'rs above her Sex. 
True ſhe is fair [Oh, how divinely fair!! 
But ftill the lovely. Maid improves her Charms, 
With inward Greatneſs, unaffected Wiſdom, 
And Sanctity of Manners, 


| 
| 
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Ear all faid in Defence of the Perſon they at- 
tack, and are but little pleaſed with thoſe. 
who believe their Accuſation. 

Nothing ſo baſe as to draw the Love of 
an innocent Girl, without any Deſign of an- 
fwering ; but through a Promiſe of Marriage, 
abuſe her Perſon, is one of the greateſt 
Crimes, though unhappily for Society in theſe 
Kingdoms, not within the Verge of the 
Law. It is Ingratitude puſhed to the higheſt 
Degree. It is paying a pardonable Weak- 
neſs, of which we have been the artful In- 
ſtrument, with her certain Ruin. I know 
no Preſent the Criminal can make the ruined 
Fair, but to rid her at once of Infamy and 
Life. Is it not Syren like, with flattering 
Voices to firſt allure, and then deſtroy ? 

I have known ſome monſtrous Exceptions 
to the Laws of Nature declare, that it they 
knew themſelves to be mutually loved, it 
would in them beget immediate Hatred, 
This is fo capricious a Turn of Mind, that 
to mention it is enough to ſhew the Abſur- 
dity. 

The End of Love is, or ought to be, to 
Marry; which, indeed, moſt People do, go 
to Bed, and get Children, Many Reflections 
might be made on the Matrimonial Chapter, 
with regard to the Civilities Husband and 
Wife owe each other, the Education of their 
Children, and Domeſtic Affairs. But this 1 
wave, as it would be ridiculous, and pro- 

Phane, 
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phane, for a Single Sinner to meddle in the 
facred Myſteries of that grave Part of Human 
Kind; and therefore chuſe to entertain my 
Readers with PopE's elegant Sentiments on 
that happy State. 


Hymen's Flames like Stars unite, 
And burn for ever one ; 

Chaſte as cold Cyntbia's Silver Light, 
Productive as the Sun. 


O Source of ev'ry ſocial Tie, 
United Wiſh, and mutual Joy ! 
What various Joys on one attend, 

As Son, as Father, Brother, Husband, Friend, 
While thouſand grateful Thoughts ariſe, 
Whether his hoary Sire he ſpies, 

Or meets his Spouſe's fonder Eye, 
Or views his ſmiling Progeny, 

What tender Paſſions take their Turns ! 
What home-felt Raptures move 

His Heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 
With Rey'rence, Hope, and Love. 


Pureſt Love's unwaſting Treaſure, 
Conitant Faith, fair Hope, long Leiſure, 
Days of Eaſe, and Nights of Pleaſure, 
Sacred HyYMEeN, theſe are thine, 


PRIDE 
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ND SELF.- LOVE {ſo run into and 

play each other's Part, that it is often 
hard to ſeparate them: We will here look 
on them in the ſame Light. 

A little of either gives a proper Reliſh to 
the Actions of Man ; as Seaſoning does to 
Meat : too much ſpoils both, 

What the World commonly calls a proud 
Man, a moſt ridiculous Being. How mon- 
ſtrous is it to ſee the PRxiIDE of ſome Crea- 
tures, condemn'd to dreſs, undreſs, eat, 
drink, ſleep, and all other Meanneſſes Human 
Nature is ſubject to. What is Man, whoſe 
Health can be fo eafily impaired, and oft re- 
ſtored by the moſt deſpiſed Subſtances? And 
whence comes it, that what our Eye, Taſte, 
Appetite ſought ſo greedily after, is now be- 
come an Object of Horror? It has paſſed 
through our precious ſelves *. 

Ler us run over the various Cauſes of Hu- 
man PRIDE, 


Is 


* Quando conſideramus quid fit Homo, quam caducus, 
guam fragilis, unde ortum habeat, naſcitur enim inter 
ftercus et urinam, Quid igitur vita hominis? Nil niſi 
umbra. FRED. Hor F MAN. 
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Is it Birtb? It is accidental, and, as 1 


have already ſhewn, a meer imaginary Præ- 
eminence, when not ſupported by Merit. 

Is it the Poſſeſſion of Riches? They can 
be taken from us by Stratagem, Force, and 
many Revolutions we are ſubject to in this 
Life. 

Is it Beauty ? A thy Face, and 
pleaſing Shape, fair Maid, and dainty Youth, 
The many Diſeaſes incident to Human. Na- 
ture can deſtroy: the once neat Form, and 
make it hideous to the Sight. In What: 
ſmall Circumference moves our Idol Body, 
which often gets betwixt us and our God. 
By how many Accidents can it be disfigured, 
bruiſed, and curtailed ! and muſt inevitably 
be committed to the fatal Embraces of a 
Coffin. 

Do Titles charm thee? The ſame Power 
that gives them, can take them away. There - 
fore precarious is their Poſſeſſion. 

Is it Learning? Alas, ſome Diſeaſes have 
ſo ſhatter'd the periſhable Machine, as to 
make the Afflicted forget whatever they had 
learned. Such was PICs Ds MiRANDOLA's 
Caſe, as famous for his univerſal Learning, 
as for this melancholy Accident. 

To what a diſmal Situation has Age re- 
duced a MARLBOROUOH, and [ye Heavens} 
a Sw1iFT! Boaſt now, vain Man, thy 
Wiſdom, Fortitude, and Wit, 


It 
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ND SELF-LOVE fo run into and 
A* lay each other's Part, that it is often 
hard to 25 parate them: We will here look 
on them in 2 ſame Light. | 

A little of either gives a proper Reliſh to 
the Actions of Man; as Seaſoning does to 
Meat : too much ſpoils both, 

What the World commonly calls a proud 
Man, is a moſt ridiculous Being. How mon- 
ſtrous is it to ſee the PàIDE of ſome Crea- 
tures, condemn'd to dreſs, undreſs, eat, 

drink, fleep, and all other Meannefſes Human 

Nature is ſubject to. What is Man, whoſe 
Health can be fo eafily impaired, and oft re- 
ſtored by the moſt deſpiſed Subſtances? And 
whence comes it, that what our Eye, Taſte, 
Appetite ſought 10 greedily after, is now be- 
come an Object of Horror? It has paſſed 
through our precious {elves *. 

Ler us run over the various Cauſes of Hu- 


man PRIDE. 
Is 


Quando conſideramus quid fit Homo, uam caducus, 
guam fragilis, unde ortum habeat, naſcitur enim inter 


ftercus et urinam, Quid igitur vita hominis? Nil niſi 
umbra, FRED, HOFFMAN, 
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Is it Birth ? It is accidental, and, as I 
have already ſhewn, a meer imaginary Præ- 
eminence, when not ſupported hy Merit. 

Is it the Poſſeſſion of Riches? They can 
be taken from us by Stratagem, Force, and 
many Revolutions we are ſubject to in this 
Life. 
Is it Beauty? Admire thy Face, and 
pleaſing Shape, fair Maid, and dainty Youth. 
The many Diſeaſes incident to Human Na- 
ture can deſtroy the once neat Form, and 
make it hideous to the Sight. In whata 
ſmall Circumference moves our Idol Body, 
which often gets betwixt us and our God. 
By how many Accidents can it be disfigured, 
bruiſed, and curtailed ! and muſt inevitably 
be committed to the fatal Embraces of a 
Coffin. | 

Do Titles charm thee ? The fame Power 
that gives them, can take them away. There- 
fore precarious is their Poſſeſſion. 

Is it Learning? Alas, ſome Diſeaſes have 
ſo ſhatter'd the periſhable Machine, as to 
make the Afflicted forget whatever they had 
learned. Such was Picus DE MiRANDOLA's 
Caſe, as famous for his univerſal Learning, 
as for this melancholy Accident. 

To what a diſmal Situation has Age re- 
duced a MARLBOROUOH, and [ye Heavens} 
a Sw1iFT! Boait now, vain Man, thy 
Wiſdom, Fortitude, and Wit, 


= 
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If Elegantly Writing ſwell thy Thoughts; 
Tt is but the Art of delicately ranging the 
moſt intelligible Words, 

If Wit; why what is Wit? A painted 
Fly that plays around a Flower, this Hour 
admired, the next forgot; fave ſome few 
ſorrowing Friends, that ſay, Alas, the pretty 
Thing is now no more. 

A Tranſcendency in Wit is frequently its 

own Puniſhment. For the Gentlemen moſtly 
endowed therewith, are often moſt liable to 
be dejected. Thus the fineſt Muſical Inſtru- 
ments are the eaſieſt hurted, whilſt others of 
inferior Worth can be tumbled about with- 
out any remarkable Change. 
Would it content thy PRIDE to be a 
King ? Behold that Monarch, whoſe Com- 
mands trembling Hoſts obey, exquiſitely tor- 
tured in his Palace, by a reſtleſs Worm play- 
ing the Tyrant in a hollow Tooth. He 
whoſe Nod gives Happineſs or Miſery to 
Nations, is compell'd to cry out for a Mo- 
ment's Eaſe from the operating Hand of one 
of his meaneſt Subjects, 

A View of the Apartments of Verſailles, 
which fills moſt People with Admiration, 
gave me the Spleen, on reflecting, Is this all 
Human PRIDE can reach to“. 

Beaux PRIDE in the laced Elegance of a 
Taylor they deſpiſe. Though of the two, 
the latter has more room to be vain, as he 
can 


at Quantum oft in rebus inane ! Juv. 
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can juſtly ſay, That fine Gentleman there 
owes his Merit to me, 

How an empty Fop exults to wave over 
his Head a Collection of Feathers, the Pro- 
prietor Bird daggled without Vanity through 
many a dirty Way. 

Where is the mighty Difference betwixt 
a Man's being proud of a Ribbon, and a 
Dog of a Collar ; a Blaſt of a Trumpet, or 
the Jingle of a Bell ? 

PRIDE ſhews it ſelf no where more emi- 
nently than in a young affected Belle, and 
youthful Peet, plagued with the fame 
Diſeaſe, 

Our Heroine thinks 


Attendant Flow'rs fhould ſpring where-eer 
ſhe treads, 


And am'rous Zephyrs fan her as ſhe goes. 


She ſcarcely deigns to recreate Nature with 
a Smile ; and deeming herſelf above mortal 
Hopes, waits ſome deſcending God to drop 
into her Arms. 

Behold our Muth elate, who ſoaring on 
the Wings of his approving Fancy, ſees 
Abpollo ſtretch forth the Laurel, and beckon 
from the double Hill, — Fame found your 
Trumpet, Muſes tune your Lyres, bow down 
Parnaſſus to ſalute the riſing Bard. 

What various Degrees of Poetic PRIDE, 
from harmonious PoE on Pindus Top, to 

K | lyric 
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lyric C-4b-r croaking in a Horſe-Pond at the 
Bottom 

PotTs might indeed be proud, if Man- 
kind in general would think as highly of 
them, as Charles IX, King of France, 
which appears by his elegant Lines to his 
favourite Poet RonsARD *. 

What muſt all Pride be baniſhed from 
Human Society ? The mad extravagant Part 
of it ought, but the Quinteſſence preſerv'd ; 
which, though it acting wins all Hearts, is 
never ſeen, This gives a noble Emulation, 
in all Arts and Sciences : This pure, unſul- 
lied, elemental PRiDR, the laſt remaining 
Spark of our firſt happy State, conſtitutes 
the honeſt Joy, which ſprings from virtuous 
Deeds, 

It is this excites a generous MA DDE x, 
when he ſuccours Merit in Diſtreſs, and re- 
wards all laudable Attempts. 

This warms a CAULFIELD, and Ma. 
LONE, to defend the Widow and Orphan 
againſt powerful Oppreſſion, and extricate 
ſtruggling Equity from the Perplexity of 
Laws. 

This actuates SINGLETON, Themis fa- 
vourite Son, when, unerring as herſelf, he 

conveys 

* Lart de faire des vers [dut on gen indipner] 

Doi etre a plus haut prix que celui de regner. 
Ta Lyre qui ravit par de ſi doux accords, 

Te ſoumet les eſprits, dont je n'ay que les corps. 
Elle ten rend le maitre, et te ſcait introduire, 


Ou te plus fier Bran ne peut avoire d' empire. 
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conveys her ſacred Oracles in that chaſte 
Eloquence, with which he long had woed 
her. 

This glows in the Patriot Stateſman's 
Breaſt, who firm in his Country's Cauſe, 
makes the Welfare of Mankind his Care by 
Day, and dreams of nothing elſe by Night, 
Such our late TuTELAaRY GEeNn1vus, whoſe 
Party-ſtifling, Heart- winning, ſuperior Ta- 
lents, made us enjoy Peace, and Happineſs, 
whilſt a Siſter Realm was expoſed to all the 
Horrors of civil Rage. 

The pious Clergyman in the Pulpit feels 
its ſecret Impulſe, at the pleaſing Thought 
of a not inelegant Diſcourſe. 

Nay, moralizing, I am even now whiſ- 
pered by this buſy Something, to think theſe 
ſcattered Thoughts not deſpicable : which 
may, perhaps not improperly, be called — 
Matches for the Unthinking, to kindle Re- 
Fection. 


K 2 THIRD 


THIRD SECTION, 


INTRODUCTION. 


S the following Reflections do not pro- 

perly fall under any of the preceding 
Heads of the PAss los of Max, yet are ſo 
immediately relative to him, I thought it 
the moſt methodical to throw them into a 
ſeparate Section. 


The Tranfitorineſs of LIF E. 


HE ſhort Duration of all Pomp, and 

Pleaſure of this World, ſhould make 
us raiſe ourſelves above it, and fix our 
Thoughts on what is more laſting, what is 
immortal. 

The Four great Empires roſe ſucceſſively 
on each other's Ruin, flouriſhed awhile, and 
paſſed away, 

Rome, 


FEE 


1 ng 


„ 

Rome, the Pride, Terror, and Miſtreſs of 
the World, with all her Grandeur, is ſwal- 
lowed up in the vaſt Abyſs of Time. The 
pompous Hiſtories of her ſhining Actions, like 
Theatrical Performances, are but faint Re- 
preſentatives of what has been. 80 ſhort is 
the Life of Man, not in reſpect to Eternity, 
but even the franfitory Duration of this 
World, that Cæs AR, a crying, helpleſs 
Babe, Cx sAR paſſing the Rubicon, CAR 
dictating Laws to the ſubject World, from 
Rome's proud Capitol, ſeems to me like the 
Figure I have ſeen at a Puppet-Shew when 
a Child, which, one Moment an almoſt im- 
perceptible Dwarf, ſtarted the next into a 
mimic Giant, and ridiculouſly ſtrutting, el- 
bow'd all around *. 

LEWIS XIV, to pleaſe whoſe Vanity 
Art and Nature exhauſted all their Treaſures, 
yielded to inevitable Fate, though often ftiled 
the Invincible, the Immortal. 

How moving and inſtructive is it to be- 
hold that Heart, at whoſe ambitious Swel- 
lings armed Millions ſtarted from the Earth, 
to threaten Europe, hang in the dark Soli- 
tude of an empty Church, unattended, fave 

what 


* Tacet manibus, pedibuſque devinctis flens animal, 
teteris imperaturum PLIN, 
Imperial Cæs Ak, dead and turn'd to Clay, 
Might ſtop a Hole to keep the Wind away. 
O that that Earth which kept the World in Awe, 
Shou'd patch a Wall, to fave the Waters Flaw. 
SHAKESP, 
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what Vermin crawl on the Outſide of the 
containing Caſe, There is no Fontanges, 
Valiere, Monteſpan, or Maintenon, to ſooth 
its various Paſſions. Thoſe excelling Miſtreſſes 
in the pleaſing Art, like the royal Idol for 
whom they adorned themſelves, are ſunk 
into the common Maſs of Earth, and ban- 
died about by diſreſpectful Winds. | 
A frequent Image of this we have in public 
Entertainments. Go thither on a crowded 
Night, when every Part ſeems animated by 
the Charms of Beauty, and the Blaze of 
Dreſs. The Diverſion ended, Company 
diſperſed, and Lights extinguiſhed, return 
thither, what a frightful Deſart is the late 

Scene of our Joy become 
See young Clarinda at a Ball, warm'd by 
Dancing, and by Muſic fired, as the dreaded 
End — in how ſhe endeavours to re- 
main the laſt, and covetouſly protract eſcaping 
Pleaſure. But all withdrawn, ſhe at length 
unwillingly retires, With what Tenderneſs 
ſhe eyes the dying Tapers, empty Saloon, 
and widow'd Chairs — Sighing ſhe departs, 
and home-ward ſooths her melancholy 
Thoughts, with the dear Remembrance of 
the figur'd Ball. — Even fo runs the Farce 

of Lite, | 
Where are the Inhabitants of this, and all 
other great Cities, an hundred Years ago ? 
They danced, they ſung, they play'd, and 


enjoy'd all Pleaſures, as we do now. — But 
where 


(79) 
where are they ? Where we ſhall be an hun- 
dred Years hence; our Bodies turn'd to 
Earth, and our Souls ſentenced to a happy 
or miſerable Eternity. | 


D E A T H. 


E are born to live, we live to die, 
we die to riſe in Immortality, glo- 
rious or unhappy. 

DEATH 1s a Debt we all muſt pay; no 
Power, Strength, Learning, Charm, can ward 
us from it. Pop the divine Eſſayiſt's gone, 
SWIFT is no more; STANHOPE * and Sr. 
Joux + muſt obey the Call. 

In vain a King relies on Pomp, Royalty, 
and Courage of ſurrounding Guards, to for- 
bid all Entrance to the fatal Foe. DAT 
mocks their harmleſs Spears, bounds o'er the 
Palace Walls, and ſummons him from amidſt 
his Joy, to appear without Delay, before the 
high Tribunal of the King of Kings. R 

The 


* PRHILI Earl of CHESTERFIELD, late one of 
his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State. 


+ HENRY Lord BoLinGBROKE, long free from 
Miniſterial Cares, though always ſuperior to them 
when employed. One of the greateſt Genius's among 
the Moderns, and equal to any of the Antients. 
SwIFT's Friend, and Poez's Patron, A generous 
Encourager of Merit. His own above Riva: ſhip, 
now enjoys the Sweets of learned Retirement, 


(80 

The Man for Strength and Action famed, 
feels his weaken'd Frame devour'd by tacit 
Ills. His Fibres loſe their Taunus, each Nerve 

ows flack, his late vigorous Heart forgets 
to beat. In vain he weeps his former Strength. 
He groans his laſt. 

With what a ſcornful Leer De ATH views 
the haughty Learned, arm'd with Rule and 
Compaſs, and loſt in the midſt of endleſs 
Calculations, impiouſly uſurp the Place of the 
Divinity, rejudge his Work, and account 
with him for the Univerſal Frame &. Juſtly 
irritated at the daring Reptile, he confounds 
his Syſtems, and to his ſwimming Thoughts 
makes two ſeem five, obliterates the dancing 
Lines, and wraps him in immediate Night. 

Come, molt deſerving Pity, come cele- 
brated Belle in all the Tire of Love, call 
forth thy every Grace, exert the utmoſt 
Power of Beauty. But what avails it ? 
Darn knows not Love, Your Eyes, 
thoſe pleaſing Suns, muſt ſet, That Tongue, 
which now delights each raviſh'd Ear, muſt 
ever ſilent lie. The bluſhing Cheek, the 
ruby Lip, grow pale, and all your ſnowy 
Charms diſſolve. Nay, the Time is near, 

when 


* Go, wiſer Thou, and in thy Scale of Senſe, 
. wy" Gin ___ Providence, 


Snatch "RO his Hand the Wine, and the Rod, 
Rejudge his Juſtice, be the God of _— 
OPE, 
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when not an Atom ſhall be found of all this 
quinteſſential Earth, 

The juſt Man thinks on Death with a 
tranquil Mind, as an End to all human Mi- 
ſery, and the Opening of a happy Eternity, 
For oppoſite Reaſons the Wicked juſtly ſhud- 
der at the Thought, 

The virtuous Part of Mankind ſhould 
look on Society as a large Company travelling 
to a wiſh'd-for Point, DEATH a River over 
which they muſt inevitably paſs to reach it, 
and thoſe who ſooneſt die, as who croſs in 
the Ferry firſt, wiſh them a good Paſſage, 
and chearfully tell them we hope ſoon to 
follow, 


tt ———_— YU 1 * PI pa 


RELIGION. 


OD reigned, and Time was not. In 
the Plenitude of Divine Glory he 
created Angels to adore, and participate eter- 
nal Happineſs. Spirited by fatal Ambition, 
they rebelling kindled the Anger of the 
LORD, drew on them the juſt Vengeance 
of Almighty Wrath, and, too late repentant, 
fell, to never riſe, 
At their Fall, GOD wills, and lo! from 
Nothing ſtart innumerable Worlds, to com- 
plete the Univerſal Syſtem, each defign'd 
for its peculiar Uſe, this to be the Seat of 
L Man, 


11 
Man, and honour'd by the Footſteps of a 
G OD. 

Innocent MAN was fixed in Paradi/e the 
ſole Lord of all. But by a Permiſſion of the 
DiviniTy, the Evil Spirit in an evil Mo- 
ment tempted Eve, ſhe ſeduced her Hus- 
band, who by Eating the forbidden Fruit, 
obtain'd the Knowledge of loſt Happineſs 
and laſting Miſery, the fatal Legacy tranſ- 
mitted by him to his Poſterity, who all im- 
plicitly have ſinn'd in him. 

Plung'd in this wretched State, how ftrive 
to reſcue our ſelves from- the Calamities en- 
tailed on Human Nature ? How recover our 
loſt Inheritance ? By what Form of Adora- 
tion render our ſelves leſs diſpleaſing to the 
injured Majeſty of Heaven, if not directed 
by ſome Superior Being? Otherwiſe, fol- 
lowing the wild, extravagant Dictates of 
perverted Nature, we ſhould like other Na- 
tions, by monſtrous Homicide Worſhip, diſ- 
honour G OD, and efface Humanity. | 

To obviate this unavoidable Miſery, from 
the Fall of our firſt Father, the Cd Law 
was given to the choſen Nation, and perfect- 
ed in the New, by the Preſence of GOD fe 
Son made Man ! 

What ſuffers more from wrong Judgments 
than Religion? Some believe not, becauſe 
they cannot comprehend. But may it not 
be aſked of them, if they conceive how a 
Grain of Corn, thrown into the Boſom of 

the 


(83) 
the Earth, produces a long Stalk, numerous 
Ears, and a multiplied Race, all bearing an 
exact Likeneſs to it ? Or how, from momen- 
tary Rapture, ſprings the lordly Creature 
Man ? 

Many doubt of the Godhead of CHRIST, 
in Contradiction to the moſt convincing 
Proofs ; who, were he offered to them as a 
meer Man, they would ftrain a Point to 
adore as a Gop. For my Part, were I not 
otherwiſe perſuaded, his Precepts would claim 
my Adoration, as to the moſt perfect of 
Mankind, and therefore the immediate Ema- 
nation, and Image of the Deity. 

Our SAviovuk's being the reputed Son of 
a Carpenter, and his Apoſtles, low, illiterate 
Men, demonſtrate the Neceſſity of ſuperior 
Inſpiration, to enlighten, and animate them, 
to accompliſh their miraculous Miſſion. 

Who would not rather [forgive the impi- 
ous Suppoſition] think wrong with CHRIST's 
Sectators, than right with the perplexed un- 
eaſy- minded Deiſt. | 

It is notwithſtanding ſhocking to think, 
that from the Chriſtian Religion, founded on 
Charity, and Brotherly Love, what Subver- 
ſion of States, and Maſſacres, have ariſen. 
A kind of Fury unknown among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, to avoid all 
Jealouſy on that Head, made their Temples 
ferve as common Hoſpitals for all the Gods 


and Godlings of their conquer'd Provinces. 
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The Fault is not in the Text, but in its 
wicked Interpreters, to either ſerve their pri- 
vate Ambition, or implacable Malice. 

In theſe unhappy Kingdoms, how many 
uncharitably rigid, and madly zcalous, would 

ouſly bathe their Hands in each other's 
Bloc, for thinking differently ! Though we 
might with as much Reaſon deſtroy all whoſe 
Features bear no Reſemblance to ours, 

Lay People, actuated by this lunatic Zeal, 
ought to be ſequeſter'd into proper Houſes, 
as dangerous to Society, 

With Concern I have lately ſeen the once 
ſappoled Pen of Liberty, degenerated into 
that of Perſecution, in the turgid, School-boy 
Declamation of the FARMER'Ss LETTERs ; 
whoſe turbulent Author has elaborately af- 
fected a Style PETRONIUS fo juſtly ridi- 
cules *, 

What different Effects from the fame 
Cauſe ? to get Bread! | : 

It is an old Phaeton [and therefore leſs 
pardonable] mounted on the Chariot of the 

| Sun, 


* Nam alio genere furiarum declamatores inquietan- 
tur, gui clamant, hæc vulnera pro libertate publica er- 
cepi, hunc eculum pro vobis impendi; date mihi ducem qui 
me ducat ad liberos meos, nam ſucciſi Poplites membra non 

uſftinent., — Video Piratas ( ſeu PAP1STAS) cum ca- 
tenis in littore ſlantes, et tyrannos edicta ſcribentes quibus 
imperent filiis, ut patrum ſuorum capita præcidant, c. 
| PETRON, 
Sed quorſum hzc ? 7 
Riſum teneatis anici? Hor, 
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Yun, Or, to ſpeak in plain Engl, the 
Gentleman has oct th RS; Hit 
Others, bit by the ſame mad Dog, 1 paſs 

unmentioned, and leave in the peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of that invincible Obſcurity, they 
have made ſo many impotent Efforts to 
plunge out of; but give them by the way 
this friendly Admoniſhment. Fame is a 
delicate Lady ; ſhe courts the modeſtly de- 
ſerving, but flies all Deſperadoes, that would 
commit a Rape on her. | 

Clergymen, of whatever Denomination, 
who encourage this devout Spleen of Religion, 
do it as often through Ignorance, as Malice ; 
and act like a ſhallow-read Diſputant, who, 
mad at his Inſufficiency of Reaſon, to cut 
the Argument ſhort, knocks his Antagoniſt 
down. This, I muſt confeſs, is a ready way 
of bringing Things to a Criſis, though neither 
Chriſtian or Philoſophical. 

The Macbiavel Part of the Clergy, to 
effect any Scheme, commonly apply to the 
Women, whoſe Pride is tickled to be made 
the Champions of Heaven ; and the pious 
Director in conſequence well fed. The Huſ- 
bands are ſeldom addreſt to firſt. And as it 
was from the Beginning, ſo it is now, and 
will be to the End. The Evil Spirit tempts, 
weak Woman yields, and indolent Man is 
led by the Noſe. Obſerve the Regularity of 
our new Apoſtolic Dame. What Exclama- 
tions againſt the Wickedneſs of the Age, and 

looſe 
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(86) 
1001e Lives of all her Acquaintance ] Truelyz 
for her Part, ſhe will be damn'd for no body. 
Every thing in her Houſe muſt be done with 
Chriſtian Decorum ; and the Lap-Dog al- 
low'd to ſhake himſelf, but in an ediſying 
manner "07-1 | 

Reflections on the uncharitable way we 
live with each other, have -made me often 
wiſh that we had more Humanity, and leſs 
Religion, I mean Religion Militant. 

All Ecclefiaſtic Abettors of this unchriſtian 
Madneſs, wear a Livery, without knowing 
their Maſter. They follow - not his Orders, 
but the Dictates of their vicious Hearts. By 
adulterating the Text, and abuſing the Cre- 
dulity of the People, inſtead of raifing them- 
ſelves into ſo many Images of GOD, they 
dwindle into Monſters, 2 | 

There is more of Mahometaniſm than 
Chriſtianity, in giving for Motto to Swords, 
and Cannon Balls, Be converted to the Lord; 
and to which the Sentiment of Lucretius 
may be juſtly applied. 

What mighty Ils have from REL1G10N 


ſprung ! * 


If we are perſuaded of our being in the 
Right, let us look on thoſe we judge to be 
in the Wrong, with an Eye of Chriſtian 
Compaſſion, Let us exhort, not hate; in- 
ſtrut, not murder; ſtrive by good * 

Ple, 


*Tantum Religio patuit ſuadere malorum ! 


 LUCRET, 


( 


on 
ple, Complacency of Manners, Mildneſs, 
and Sweetneſs Temper, to gain, what 
weaker Force, or coercive Laws, will neve 
do *. To 
How far it may be conſonant with the 
Chriſtian, or any other Religion, to encou- 
rage Sons to riſe againſt their Fathers, or 
Younger Brothers to piouſly work their El- 
ders Ruin, I leave to Churchmen to decide, 
But this I can affirm, that to incite Pcople 
to break through the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſa- 
cred Ties of Blood, for ſordid Intereſt, is 
ſapping Society in its Foundation, and {tiling 
Nature in her Cradle, and a {ure Method to 
beget a Nation of Raſcals. ' For which a 
certain Iſland in Europe ſtands infamncuſly 
famous in the Eyes of her next Neighbours ; 
and every miſtaken Step {he takes to riſe in 
their Eſteem, but connrms them more and 
more in their diſadvantageous Opinion. Thus 
the iniquitous Servant of a diſcerning Maſter, 
by every unfair Scheme he propoſ.'s to in- 
graciate himſelf with him, but betrays more 
and more his Weakneſs, and Want of Prin- 
ciple. 
* Fpargne a ta Raiſon ces diſputes frivoles, 
Ce poiſon des Eſprits nt du ſein des ecoles ; 
Ferme en tes ſentimens, et ſimple en ton Coeur, 
Aime la veritè, et pardonne a J erreur, 
Fuis les enportemens d'un zele atrabilaire, 
Ce mortel gui Segare, ei une homme, eft ton frere. 
Sois ſage pour toi ſeul, compatiſſant pour lui, 
Fats ton bonheur enfin par le bonizeur d'auirui. 
VoLTAIRE. 
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ciple. Proceedings of this kind diſhonour 
Humanity, and quite invert the Order of 
Nature, fo beautifully diſplay'd in Porz“ 
Eſſay on Man. 


G OD loves from Whole to Parts; but 

Human Soul 

Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 

Self- Love but ſerves the virtuous Mind to 
wake, 

As the ſmall Pebble ſtirs the peaceful Lake; 

The Centre mov'd, a Circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 

Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads. 

| Friend, Parent, Neighbour, firſt it will em- 

ö N brace, 


His Country next, and next all Human Race; 

Wide, and more wide, th' O'erflowings of 
the Mind 

Take ev'ry Creature in, of ev'ry Kind ; 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs Bounty 

'B | bleſs'd, 

4 And Heav'n beholds its Image in his Breaſt. 

| k | Pope, 


i ö The ſublime Idea the Pagans had of Bro- 
4 therly Love, made them tranſmit to Poſterity , |}; 
| the Feuds of ETHEOCLES and PoLYNICES, 
4 about Gavelling the Throne of Thebes, in 
the blackeſt Colours. What would they 
| think of a Nation where, in almoſt every 
Houſe, ſuch Sons of Oxpieus might be 


found? Or where a Law could be conceiv'd, 
_— 


(39) 

to deprive expiring Parents the inviolable and 
ſacred Privilege of enttuſting Children to the 
Care of their ſecond- ſelves, a faithful Friend! 
And on which Head we have ſo many pa- 
thetic Sentiments from Antiquity? But we 
Moderns are quite another Race of Men, and 
have ſtruck out a New Nature. | 

Uncorrupted Nature, and diſintereſted 
Chriſtianity, are not ſuch Enemies as the 
venal Part of the Clergy of all Sects would 
make them : But on the contrary, the latter 
will appear to be the affirmative of the for- 
mer, to each impartial Examiner 3 

Thoſe Gentlemen in whom the Iegiſſative 
Power is veſted, ſhould always have this un- 
deniable Maxim preſent to their Thoughts. 
And this Advice do I give all Chriſtians, whe- 
ther commanded by Popes, Emperors, or 
Kings, to refuſe that Doctrine which honeſt 
Nature cries, 1s wrong. 

I admire the prudent Zeal of a great Man, 
who waving his right Hand in Air, would 
call emphatically on his GOD! King] Re- 
ligion ! Country ! —And with his left, ſhovel 
a whole People's Treaſure into his Pocket +. 
Tell me, unchriſtian Gentry, what Profit 
ariſes to ye from abandoning Religion ? The 

M " virtuous 


® Slave to no Sect, who takes no private Road, 
But looks thro' Nature, up to Nature's GOD. 


Pop E. 
1 Who but muſt laugh if ſuch a Man there be? 


Who would not weep if Ar Tic us were he 


Pops, © 
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virtuous 'Man in his Tears finds Joys more 
refined, than the Libertine in full Poſſeſſion 
of the Round of ſurfeiting Pleaſures. Name 
me one advantage accruing to ye from your 
Sentiments, and III go over to your Side. Is 
your Wine more ſparkling in your Glaſs ? 
Does the Sun enlighten you with brighter 
Rays? Do the Meadows and Groves in 
Spring chear your Eye with a more lively 
Green? Find ye more ſolid Bliſs in the Arms 
of a Proſtitute, followed by dear-bought Re- 

ntance, than in the Embraces of a virtuous 
Wife? If Love is the moſt agreeable of all 
Paſſions, Religion gives it its Perfection, in 
rendering it indiſſoluble by the Matrimonial 
Bonds, 

Annihilation or Eternity muſt certainly 
follow this Life. 

If the former? The Religious, leading a 
Life calm and ſerene, is & more happy 
than the [rreligious, ſtill tormented by Re- 
morſe. 

If the latter? Of which no reaſoning 
Man can doubt, no more than of the Exiſt- 
ence of GOD. Where is the Atbeiſt? Nay, 
Where the Deiſt? His natural Religion is a 
. monſtrous Phantom, compoſed of Contra- 
dictions. Let him own how in vain he ſtrives 
to free his tortured Mind, from the ſtill re- 
turning — ? 

The World created not itſelf, but was 
created. GOD, being all-wiſe, created for 
| ſome 
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ſome End; being all- perfect, he could not 
create for an imperfect one: Therefore created 
for himſelf; that is, that the End of Creation 
ſhould tend to him. Nothing in the Creation 
worthy of that high Deſtiny, but Max; all 
other Beings cent'ring in him. Man, by 
Sinning, diſpleas d his GOD. How ſhall 
his Deſcendants recover their loſt Inheritance, 
if not inſtructed by ſome divine Emanation? 
This is no where to be found, but in Reveal'd 
Religion; therefore the Chri/tian is the only 
true, 


CONCLUSION. 
A FRAT- MI 


A LL Great ! All Powerful ! All Wife ! 
Containing All ! Conceiv d by None ! Thy 
Mercy knows no Bounds ! 

Grvue me to think fraternally of all, even 
of thoſe abandon'd Wretches, who burn on 
Afric's Sands, or freeze beneath the Pole. 

Give me to riſe above all Prejudice of 
Tyrant Education, in Living You, to love 
Mankind, love You in All, and All in You. 

Give me to ever ſeck, eſteem, and culti- 
vate the happy Mortal, not blindly tied to any 


yea, or Party; and claſp him to my Heart 
WITH 
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wirtn Hoors or. ae 4. — — for be 
alone s a Man! . * 
| Give ne, as far as 8 Fraily, can 
bear, to ſhun: dark Error's Paths, and fal- 
bw the pure Rays of Truth. 
O grant, when freed from all the Tail of 
Life, to foar aloft, and through the heavenly 
Regions fing aloud ro EVER PRAISBD 
BE HE THAT 1s. 


* SHAKESPEAR, 
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